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From the Dublin University Magazine. 
TOUCHING THE IDENTITY OF JUNIUS.* 


Si quid novisti rectius isto 
Candidus imperti: si non hoe utere mecum. 
Hor. Epist. ad Numicium. 

Ir is not true, as some may he disposed to think, 
that the puzzle of Junius has lost its interest, and 
become an obsolete matter. This writer has con- 
nected himself with the governmental history of 
his day in England in a manner too striking to 
permit the mete lapse of time to nullify him. He 
waged war with the government of George the 
Third before the Thirteen Colonies did, for nearly 
as long a space, and on something of the same 
constitutional principle. This alone would give 
him claims to an undying consideration, and such 
consideration is further secured by the mystery 
which has always a power of fascination over the 
human mind. If we were disposed to forget his 
powerful pen, his provoking mask would not let 
us. Then, posterity must always be anxious to 
know who it was who left behind him some of the 
most elegant and masterly specimens of epistolary 
literature in the lan : 

The successful concealment of Junius strikes us 
as a prima facie proof that he was a man of high 
consequence, not a secretary or other hireling. 
From the care he took of his secret, we may guess 
the importance of it to himself in his life-time, 
and also to his family after him. No inferior man 
would take all these precautions—would push 
away from his name forever the celebrity of the 
letters. Everything points steadily and conclu- 
sively to some distinguished man ; one who would 
also belong to the aristocracy of England. It is 
not alone by handwriting, or the tall gentleman 
with the cloak in Ivylane, punctuation, capital 
letters, favorite words, dates, and-so-forth; nor 
even by what Junius is pleased to say of himself 
or others in his public or private letters, that we 
should be guided in looking for him. All these 
are false or frivolous guides. The whole subject 
should be regarded at a distance, and in all its 
bearings. And because the secret was the result 
of a comprehensive scheme—because the writing 
of the letters must have had causes covering a 
large surface, we should try to make our means 
of detection comprehensive in proportion, and 
gather our conclusions from a wide circle of facts 
—from the chief political characters and questions 
of that memorable time, when great things were 
done, and great men walked the stage; when the 
toryism of the house of Brunswick began to sup- 

lant the whiggery of the revolution, and the 
North American colonies began to agitate all 
minds with the first impulses of their immortal 
rebellion. We do not get grapes from thorns, nor 
figs from thistles. The lofty and overbearing lit- 
erature of Junius, so full of genius and passion, 
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never could come from any understrapper ; it was 
the fruit of one of the most self-sustained and 
lordly intellects of the time. All who look for 
Junius must look up for him, not down. Hitherto 
the eyes of the t majority of the searchers 
have been turned in the latter direction— 

er upon the ground, with thoughts which dared not 

glow. 

The critics have repeatedly come close to hin— 
have seen his lar, vestiges in the sand ; have been 
within reach of him, with only a cobweb, as it 
were, between them and him. But that has been 
as successful in averting discovery, as was the 
miraculous spider-work, which, lying across the 
mouth of the cave of Thor, hindered the Koreish 
from laying hands on Mahomet. The filmy in- 
fluence in this case is chiefly, we think, made of 
traditionary feelings and national pre ions. 
A good deal of it is certainly due to the Machiave!- 
ian art with which Junius draws his cloud about 
him ; but foregone conclusions and historic predccu- 
pations have been more effzctive in warding off de- 
tection than anything else. Therefore it is that 
people have mostly gone to look for the secret 
among clerks and secretaries, not permitting them- 
selves to suspect the right man. 

About eighty a ago, Junius boasted, with 
the confidence of Isis in the old temple of Sais, 
that nobody should ever be able to lift his mask ; 
that he was the sole depositary of his secret, and 
that it should perish with him. Since that time 
a hundred books and a vast number of articles 
have been written by men desirous to point out 
the real author of the letters; and a crowd of un- 
doubted and rejected Juniuses have rewarded the 
curious infelicity of the inquirers. Most of these 
nominis umbre have strutted their hour upon the 
stage, and then passed off, to be talked of no more. 
As it is, there are not ‘‘six Richmonds in the field,” 
out of so many. Mr. Wade, in Bohn’s edition of 
Junius, gives a list of these involuntary candidates, 
to the number of thirty-five, to wit :—Colonel 
Barré, Hugh Macaulay Boyd, Bishop Butler, Lord 
Chatham, Lord Chesterfield, Earl Shelburne (‘‘ Shel- 
burne meek holds up his cheek ”’’ with the rest), 
Lord Camden, Earl Temple, M. Delolme, Dunning, 
Lord Ashburton, Henry Flood, Henry Grattan, 
E. Burke, E. Gibbon, W. G. Hamilton, C. Lloyd, 
J. Roberts, Sam. Dyer, George and James Gren- 
ville, W. Greatrakes, Duke of Portland, Rd. Glover, 
Sir W. Jones, Jas. Hollis, General Lee, Laughlin 
Macleane, Lord George Sackville, Rev. P. Rosen- 
hagen, J. Wilkes, J. H. Tooke, John Kent, Dr. 
Wray, Horace Walpole, Lord Loughborough, Sir 
Philip Francis. The claims advanced for the t 
majority of these are ridiculous, and prove nothing 
so much as the principle of diversity and dissent 
existing in the human mind, and the power which 
a hypothesis will have, at times, over the poor 
Frankenstein that has made it. 

Among those spoken of with most confidence, 
when the letters were coming out in the Public 
Advertiser, was Edmund Burke; and there was 
some appearance of truth in the assumption ; for 
Burke was the only whig writer of the day whose 
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intellectual powers seemed to bear any comparison 
with those exhibited in the letters. e say 
seemed; for the two authors differed widely ; and 
their writings afford intrinsic evidence of this. 
Burke was a generalizer, and dealt very much in 
abstract principles, following out his conclusions 
by long chains of reasoning. Junius was all for 

rticulars ; he went directly and dictatorially to 

is mark, with an impatience of all ratiocination ; 
he would not waste time in the tediousness of out- 
ward flourishes. Burke had not the fierce heart 
of Junius; he would wage war with pomp and cir- 
cumstance, As for Junius— 


He had nae thought but how to kill 
Twa at a blow. 


Burke’s dramatic hostility against Warren Hast- 
ings was a different thing from the bloody per- 
sonal assaults upon Grafton, Bedford, or Mansfield. 
Burke used a bright and chivalrous rapier ; Junius 
came on with a tomahawk—not, however, with- 
out its own beautiful lightnings, as he swung it 
round his head and brought it down with an un- 
merciful sway, right, centre and left. But Burke 
himself has set this question at rest. He told Dr. 
Johnson, of his own accord, that he was not Jun- 
ius. Mr. Butler, of the Reminiscences, says that 
Burke spoke of the letters with disgust; and the 
latter said to Dean Marley, ‘I could not write 
like Junius ; and if I could, I would not.’’ 

Gibbon was also spoken of; but he had nothing 
in common with the Man in the Mask but a 
splendid style. The historian’s rhetoric is never 
colored by the warm blood of cotemporary politics 
or statesmanship. The date of his mind was many 
centuries anterior to the age of Wilkes and liberty ; 
and it concerned itself more with the Constantines 


than the Georges—with the Arians and Ebonites, 
rather than the Whigs and Tories. 

The erudite Dr. Parr thought Chas. Lloyd, 
George Grenville’s private secretary, was Junius, 


beyond any reasonable doubt. Writing, in 1822, 
to Mr. Butler, the doctor says—‘‘I tell you, per- 
emptorily, the real Junius was private secretary 
to George Grenville. The name of Junius was 
Lloyd. ‘This will, one day, be universally ac- 
knowledged.”” The points in Lloyd’s favor were, 
that he always praised George Grenville, and that, 
at the period of Lloyd’s death, Junius ceased to 
write. Lloyd died three days after the date of 
Junius’ last letter. But the following seems to do 
away with this hypothesis. Six weeks after the 
death of Lloyd, Woodfall made his usual signals 
for Junius. Now, Woodfall knew Lloyd, and 
must have heard of his death. He also suspected, 
if he did not know, who his famous correspondent 
was ; and it is not to be supposed he would make 
overtures toa dead man. The claims of Lloyd, in 
spite of the large credulity of Parr, have always 
been considered very feeble. Lord George Ger- 
maine was also suspected, when Junius first ap- 
peared. He was a whig, had reason to be angry 
with the Marquis of Granby for his share in the 
court-martial and disgrace which followed the bat- 
tle of Minden ; and, as a military man, would be 
likely to exhibit the knowledge of the War-Office 
visible in the letters of Junius. Lord Chesterfield, 
too, was set up and sworn by, for a while ; so was 
W. Gerard Hamilton ; and so was Horace Walpole. 
But a person is forced to smile when he speaks of 
these four fastidious members of the aristocracy in 
the same breath with Junius. The style of Lord 
George was bald and debilitated in the extreme ; 
he himself was pigeon-livered, and lacked the gall 
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of that truculent masquer. Chesterfield, though 
really something more than a high priest of ‘ the 
Graces—the Graces,’’ could be Junius as little as 
the cynical, finical Horace Walpole. As for Ham- 
ilton, he is almost knocked down by the breath 
of imputation which makes him nominis umbra. 
There is a sentence in one of Junius’ letters to 
Grafton, in which the writer speaks of a man who 
had travelled through every sign of the political 
zodiac, from the Scorpion, in which he stung Lord 
Chatham, to the hopes of a Virgin in the house of 
Bloomsbury, &e. ‘If I had written such a sen- 
tence,’ shrieks Single-Speech (Horace Walpole, 
in his letters, shows that this is a misnomer, after 
all), ‘*1 should have thought I had forfeited all 
retensions to good taste in composition forever.” 
familton’s good taste in composition has long 
ceased to be outraged by the suspicion of the 
world. 

Dunning, Lord Ashburton, has been advocated. 
But at the time the letters first appeared, Dun- 
ning was solicitor-general, and continued such for 
some time after. ‘This argument, however, is not 
so strong as another which may be used, to wit, 
that he could not write the letters. This is, in 
fact, an argument which overturns the pretensions 
of every one of the claimants, save the right one. 
Geennl Lee was once confidently put forward as 
Junius ; and he certainly was Junius; but with a 
difference. During the years 1769, 1770,and 1771, 
he wrote in the Public Advertiser, under the signa- 
ture of ‘* Junius Americanus.”’ He also wrote the 
Preamble of the Bill of Rights for the citizens of 
London ; and, in a letter to Wilkes, the real Simon 
Pure says that his American namesake is plainly 
aman of abilities. In 1808, a Mr. Rodney, in a 
letter which appeared at Wilmington, in America, 
said Lee confessed to him, in 1773, that he was 
Junius. Lee, doubtless, played off his eyuivogue 
upon his auditor; but it made a great sensation, 
and people said Nominis Umbra was a Yankee, 
after all. Mr. Newhall, of Massachusetts, bas 
written a book to show that Junius was Richard, 
Earl Temple, brother of George Grenville. It was 
generally considered that Junius was in some way 
connected with the Grenvilles ; and, in 1827, a re- 
port was spread which seemed to strengthen that 
conviction. It was stated in a London magazine 
that Lord Nugent and the Duke of Buckingham, 
rummaging in the library at Stowe, found a secret 
parcel of documents which contained MS. originals 
of a few of Junius’ letters, among which was the 
famous letter to the king. It was further said, 
Earl Grenville was conscience-struck on this dis- 
covery, and begged a respite, as he was very old, 
promising to leave a true statement of facts at his 
death, and admitting, at the same time, as much 
as implied that Junius was connected with his 
family, which meant to lead to the idea that he 
was Lloyd, George Grenville’s secretary. But the 
whole thing was a hoax. The idea that Junius 
would go putting the useless MSS. of his printed 
letters into holes and corners is too childish to be 
entertained for a moment. But this report made 
quite a sensation, showing that the public interest 
in that literary riddle has not at all died away. 

Influenced a good deal by the foregoing report, 
and by the opinion of the best critics, among whom 
is the writer of an article in vol. xliv. of the Ed- 
inburgh Review, that Junius was a Grenvilleite, 
Mr. Newhall tries to find in Earl Temple some 
lineaments of Junius. But after all is said and 
proved, we find that, like the clothes of a giant on 
the body of a dwarf, the hypothesis is too for 
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the man. The earl had neither the genius nor the 
fervid political blood which could give birth to 
that strong, anonymous literature. Nothing in 
any part of his career justifies the belief that he 
could have written the letters. The only consid- 
erations in his favor are those which would coun- 
tenance the claims of Chesterfield, Shelburne, and 
the other peers: to wit, high rank and wealth, 
such as would naturally give the tone of loftiness 
that belongs to Junius instinctively, and is as 

alpable in his smallest notes to Woodfall, as in 

is letter to the king ; and would also afford the 
pecuniary means of successfully guarding such a 
perilous secret. 

Among the latest original attempts to unmask 
Junius was that made, four or five years ago, by 
Mr. Britton. This gentleman thinks Colonel Barré 
was the man, or, rather, he makes Junius a sort 
of epistolary Geryon—* three single gentlemen in 
one :”’ viz., Barré, Dunning, and Lord Shelburne. 
He shrewdly suspected this triumvirate would be 
most likely, if not sure, to cover all the conditions 
of Junius—the legal and constitutional knowledge, 
the military evidences, and the lofty anti-toryism 
of the celebrated letters. He fails in his grand 
argument, founded.on a ‘* Letter to an Honorable 
Brigadier-General.’’ He assumes, and tries to 
show, that Barré wrote, or may have written it ; 
and thinks it carries a resemblance to the style of 
Junius. Now, it must be remembered that Barré 
began his career in Parliament by a bitter attack 
on Chatham—a man for whom Junius evidently, 
in spite of appearances, entertains a strong feeling 
of attachment. Mr. Britton’s man can’t stand. 

The claims of Wilkes, Tooke, and all the rest— 
the Glovers, Boyds, Dyers, Macleanes, &e., are no 
longer debatable. They have been given up, and 
To be sure, a 


nobody thinks of recalling them. 
late critic in the North British Review—Sir David 
Brewster, we believe—leans to the belief that 


Macleane was the secret writer. But his argu- 
ment carries very little conviction with it. Mac- 
leane was skulking about London, and trying to 
get out of his gambling difficulties, when Junius 
was in the midst of his great business— 


When, like an eagle in a dovecote, he 
Fluttered the Volsci in Corioli— 


made the king, lords, and commons tremble at the 
sound of his scourge ; and the former was collector 
at Philadelphia in 1772, at a time when the letters 
still continued to come forth. 

Sweeping the board clean of all this rubbish of 
falsified pretension, we find two men left, between 
whom, certainly, lies the truth of this mystery. 
These are, a | Chatham and Sir Philip Francis. 
One or THEM was Junius, and the other knew it. 
Such is the conviction to which a steady survey 
of Junius, in connexion with his era, should lead 
every investigator, and which, we believe, will be 
the general conviction ina little time. The claim 
of Sir Philip Francis has been confidently sup- 
ported for ahue time ; and, in a dissertation ac- 
companying Mr. Bohn’s edition of Junius, Mr. 
Wade continues to put it forward— 


A past, vampt, future, old, revived, new claim. 
We thought Mr. Barker had completely laid it ; 
but it still walks. It is not likely to resist Mr. 
Wade, however; and we suspect that, in a little 


time, if our own hypothesis be not adopted, peo- 
ple must honestly chime in with Lord Byron, and 
admit— 
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That he whom Junius we are wont to call, 
Was really, truly nobody at all— 


a conclusion, by-the-by, which Sir Harris Nich- 
olas, in the book about which we write, says, 
comes as easy to his apprehensions of the matter 
as any hypothesis extant. 

The acquaintance with the War-Office so visible 
in Junius’ letters, seems to tell very much in favor 
of the advocates of Sir Philip Francis. Mr. Fran- 
cis was a chief-clerk in the War-Office at the time 
Junius began to write, in 1767; and continued 
there till 1772, when the letters ceased. Favorable 
mention is. made of Francis in the Miscellaneous 
Letters, and Lord Barrington is denounced for dis- 
missing him. Several of the miscellaneous letters 
are in sarcastic denunciation of Lord Barrington 
for his appointments, and written in the way 
young Francis would be supposed to write, if he 
wrote on such a subject. Again, in 1813, Mr. 
Taylor, who published a book, called ‘ Junius 
Identified,’’ puts Sir Philip’s case in another way. 
He argues from the fact, that 7 Francis re- 
ported several speeches delivered by Lord Chatham 
in the House of Lords. Now, a number of senti- 
ments, metaphors, and peculiar phrases, which 
appear in these speeches (published by Almon, in 
1791), are also to be found in Junius’ letters, 
forming a remarkable portion of their style and 
character. Of course, argues Mr. Taylor, either 
of two things must have happened—that Francis 
adopted these things from the speaker, and used 
them as his own; or that, from the affluence of 
his mind and manners, he clothed the meaning of 
Chatham with his own phraseology, figures, and- 
so-forth—did for these speeches what he did for 
the letters—poured the Franciscan characteristics 
over both! ‘This likeness between Lord Chatham's 
reported matter and the letters is so strong, so 
startling, that Mr. Taylor comes to the obvious 
conclusion, that Francis was Junius! He had no 
other alternative, of course. 

Nevertheless, we are not yet convinced. There 
are one or two objections so rugged and indefensi- 
ble, that Mr. Taylor, e seguaci suoi, must get along 
without us. The first—and we think it all-suff- 
cient—is that, at the time the first of the Miscel- 
laneous Letters was published (that signed ‘ Po 
licola’’), Francis was just twenty-seven years old 
—an insignificant clerk in the War-Office. There 
is no difference in power or style between this let- 
ter and those of the later Junian series. The be- 
ginning of the series bears as plainly the stamp of 
Junius as the close of it; the vivacity and power 
of the extraordinary author are visible everywhere 
alike. Now, we do not think it possible that a 
young man of twenty-seven could write these let- 
ters—could exhibit the high political decision—the 
consummate literary strength and science con- 
spicuous in every one of them. The tone of them 
does not belong to that period of any man’s life ; 
and it is to little purpose that Lady Francis, in a 
letter to Lord Campbell, talks of Sir Philip’s early 
experience in embassies, bureaux, and-so-forth. 
This negative evidence has demonstrative power 
enough to carry all the special pleading of Sir 
Philip’s advocates away before it. 

There is another good argument, inferior to the 
foregoing, but forcible, nevertheless. It is not 
possible that a young man, who began life under 
the patronage of William Pitt—who received his 
Faget in the War-Office from Lord Holland, 

itt’s paymaster of the forces—who was the pri- 
vate secretary of Pitt for some time, and professed 
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for him, ever after, the highest veneration and tellectual energy which could never be bounded to 
gratitude, would begin a series of letters with an the production of them. They are, so to speak, 
outrageously exaggerated assault on the character aerolitic fragments of some great revolving body 
and gene — of his benefactor—the highest | which research must find out. Junius must have 
nius and the most popular man in the realm.|been something more than Canny Elshie, of 
he masked writer was a whig. Is it likely he | Mucklestane Moor, with ye head, and great 
would begin by assailing the venerable and recog- | strength, but stunted in all other respects. 
nized champion of whiggery? Such a supposition | 
is too violent to be countenanced. Furthermore, | must, we repeat, take a broad view of things. 
in all that he achieved in his life-long career, Sir} We must look to the life of the man whose char- 
Philip gave no proof that he possessed the mind— | acter presents a well-defined likeness of that shift- 
the large intellectual mould in which the lava- | ing and shadowy apparition which has disconcerted 
literature of Junius took shape—none whatever. | so much admirable logic. 
In everything he wrote, an imitation of Junius! William Pitt was born in 1708, and educated at 
can be detected ; and thus many have been cheated | Oxford, where he had the name of a good scholar, 
into the belief that he was the anonymous writer. | an excellent debater, and a writer of very elegant 
Whether it was the influence of his early admira-| verse. After leaving college, he travelled on the 
tion, disposing him to copy a certain living model | Continent, and on his return was made a cornet 
which had won his enthusiasm, or some secret of horse. In 1736, he went into Parliament for 
design which influenced him throughout all his| the borough of Old Sarum. The gout, which sel- 
after-life, we ag Sir Philip Francis always|dom left him untormented during his life, and, 
trying to regulate his style and manner after the | certainly, = his vehement politics to exacer- 
forcible rhetoric of Junius. But he moves, like | bate his mind, obliged him to— 
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To come to a just conclusion on this matter, wé 


Ascanius by his father’s side, haud passibus equis ; 


he always proves that he is an imitator—that he | 


never was the great original. 

Who, then, wrote these letters? 
somebody whose antecedents were as striking and 
as full of power as the epistles themselves are seen 
to be ; one who did other things as great as these. 


His celebrity, we think, was not confined to the | Sir Robert Wal 
pen ; it will be found equally recognized under | exclamation, “ 


No doubt, | 


Forego the plumed troop, and the big wars, 
That make ambition virtue. 


As a soldier, we can easily conceive how Pitt 


‘would have rivalled the a of Marlborough. 


In Parliament he was distinguished for a bold and 
original style of oratory, which amazed and offended 
= and his supporters; and the 

ill no one muzzle that terrible 


another aspect in the politics and statesmanship | cornet of horse!” shows the minister’s perplex- 


of that age. We must not take Parr’s, Taylor's, | 


Brewster's, Wade’s word for it, and look for Junius | From the 


among the understrappers and pelting, petty offi- 
cers of the day. We must look among the fore- 
most and most towering characters in the nation— 
the men of the quarter-deck, who used trumpets 
for their talk, and directed the ship of the state 
through the rough waters of the time. 

To find Junius we must look to the picture 

inted by Copley, and lying on the wall of the 
Some of Se Ture is old Nominis Umbra! 
with his flannels on his gouty legs, his crutches 
falling out of his hands, and he himself sinking 
into the arms of the Duke of Cumberland: * The 
Pilot that weathered the Storm,’’ on one side, and 
Lord Mahon on the other ; there he is, after hav- 
ing protested against the independence of America, 
ont the diminution of that ‘‘ ancient and noble 
monarchy”’ which he himself had said and done so 
much to establish—and about to be carried away 
to Hayes, where, in eleven days, he shall die, and 
make no sign of Junius! It is only in William 
Pitt, Lord Chatham, that we can find the anony- 
mous letter-writer. In him alone, of all the great 
characters of the time, can we find the full re- 
quirements of the authorship. He alone could 
have written tlie letters. He alone had the com- 
pelling motives to write them—as a perusal of his 
career will conclusively show—and the bitter vigor 
to keep up the epistolary war for five years. The 
only whig of the time who came near Chatham in 
intellectual power, was Burke. When the latter 
is set aside, the grim earl stands alone, as the 
secretary did before. To suppose Junius to be only 
Junius—a man of mean antecedents, or none at 
all—who did nothing in his lifetime to equal, in 
another way, the merit of this epistolary achieve- 
ment, or show himself capable of it, is a very violent 
assumption. The letters give evidence of an in- 








ity, and, perhaps, something of his admiration. 
ginning, Pitt set his face against the 
ascendency of Sir Robert Walpole, in the irréspect- 
ive, intrepid spirit which Junius afterwards exhib- 
ited in his assaults upon the ministries of Grafton 
and Bute. He thwarted George the Second long 
before he called George the Third “ the falsest 
hypocrite in Europe ;”’ but in 1746, the high and 
popular character of Pitt obliged George the Sec- 
ond, much against his will, to admit the orator 
into office; and he was made Paymaster of the 
Forces, Pitt, Mr. Legge, and the Grenvilles al- 


&| ways acted in concert, from the beginning; and 


their league was occasionally strong enough to 
overpower the royal antipathies, and the intrigucs 
of the court party. They were dismissed from the 
ministry in 1755; but, in 1756, the want of Pitt 
was 80 grievously felt, in the midst of ministerial 
incapacity and national disaster, that the king sent 
the Duke of Newcastle to treat with him. The 
latter haughtily refused to accept any situation 
with the duke. He refused another overture 
made by the Duke of Devonshire ; till, at last, ix 
1756, Pitt obtained the concession of all his de- 
mands, and mounted over the benches into the 
ministry, with the Grenvilles behind him, as Ma- 
homet the Second may be supposed to have entered 
Roman Constantinople, at the head of his Spahis. 
The new minister insisted on having an almost 
dictatorial control of the government and the na- 
tional armaments; and thus single-handed, in a 
great measure, undertook to restore the falling for- 
tunes of the monarchy, And this he did with the 
most consummate abi ity and success. His three 
ears’ — was the most triumphant on 

ritish , and his fame was trumpeted 
wherever his power was felt—that is, in every 
habitable quarter of the globe. 


But Pitt was to pay the penalty of his lofty 
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ambition and success, and prove the truth of the 
lines suggested by another aspiring genius to the 
noble poet of the last generation— 


He who ascends the mountain tops, shall find 

The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds and snow ; 
He who surpasses or subdues mankind, 

Must look down on the hate of those below. 


The Leicester-House faction, the guiding spirit 
ef which was the Princess Dowager of Wales, 
coined the court in cordial hostility against the 
dictatorial minister, who exercised so potent a 
whig influence on the government and the crown, 
The mother of George the Third resolved that, 
when her son should ascend the throne, the King 
of England should be no longer subject to that 
power which had confined the royal prerogative 
ever since the revolution. Though agreeing in 
little else, the self-willed old German and _ his 
daughter-in-law were of one mind as regarded 
Williain Pitt. The minister’s power was a source 
of discontent and alarm to the royal family and 
the court parties ; and while his glory was greeted 
by the popular applause, and recognized through- 
out Europe, a crowd of hireling writers were 
encouraged to assail his character and general 
policy, through all the channels of the press. His 
war-projects, that had effected so much to restore 
England to a sense of security, were denounced for 
the bloodshed and heavy expense of them ; and, as 
he had, in 1761, accepted a pension for himself 
and a title for his wife, he was vituperated as a 
renegade from his former principles—a man merely 
ambitious of rank, and avaricious of royal largess. 
All the advocates of prerogative were let loose 
upon him ; and his temper, never of the meekest, 
and always sharpened by the gout, was vehementl 
chafed by the eternal buzzing and stinging of his 
adversaries. 

After the death of George II., a systematic 
payee of all whiggery fiventn Pitt's 

arlianent was dissolved, and his friend, Mr. 
Legge, dismissed from the chancellorship of the 
exchequer. At the same time, John Stuart, Earl 
of Bute, the king's sumetime tutor, was added to 
his council; and Lord Barrington, whom Junius 
80 fiercely denounces as ** bloody Barrington,’’ put 
into the place of Legge. In 1761, the Grenvilleite 
league, that sustained Pitt so long, was overpow- 
ered in the council. Being outvoted there, on the 
question of declaring war against Spain, Pitt and 
Karl Temple resigned their seats. In a short time 
the former gave up the reins of government, and 
his memorable administration terminated. In the 
mean time the paper war against Pitt and the 
whigs raged furiously. Flying pamphlets darkened 
all the air. Smollett wrote tor prerogative and 
toryism, and Wilkes charged for whiggery and 
liberty. Pitt and Temple, in 1765, refused over- 
tures from the Duke of Cumberland, on which 
Rockingham and his Fidus Achates, Burke, went 
in and tried to fortify themselves in the ministerial 
citadel. But at the end of a year and a day, they 
heat the chamade, and marched out, scarcely with 
the honors of war. Pitt, now Lord Chatham, 
once more got a carte blanche from his sovereign, 
and hoped to eee the fortunes of the 3 
gone decade. But in vain. The genius of whig- 
Pr was fated to sink befure the toryism of George 

I., then mounting to its long and steady ascend- 
ant. Chatham svon seemed to feel the omens 
were against him. But he did his best, and made 
@ ministry, which Burke has termed the mosaic 
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administration—* a tessellated pavement, without 
cement”’—a “ queer hotch-potch and coalition,” 
which began to fall to pieces from the moment it 
was set up. Lord Chatham himself was Lord 
Privy Seal in this administration, and the Duke 
of Grafton, Lord Shelburne, Charles Townsend, 
and Mr. Conway, filled the chief offices of it, 
Lord Camden was lord chancellor. It was an 
eminently disastrous ministry; and Chatham’s 
efforts to form it from the discordant political 
materials about him, and, afterwards, to keep it 
together, tortured him far worse than the gout. 
He had accepted the task of making it, without 
earrying Earl Temple along with him, according 
to their “ old family compact,” the source of Pitt’s 
former power. He had accepted it, too, under a 
Butean influence ; and the remorse of these things 
aggravated the perplexity of his efforts to carry om 
his administration. The overtures he was obliged 
to make to the Marquis of Rockingham, the Duke 
of Bedford, and other meaner men, and the rebuffs 
and refusals he received, were gall and wormwood 
to the high, unchastened spirit of Chatham. The 
refusal of the Duke of Bedford inflicted upon it its 
sorest wound. ‘The duke had been instrumental 
in undoing what Pitt had done, in his former 
ministry—he had signed away at Paris, in 1763, 
the fruits of Pitt’s organized victories. To be 
forced to make overtures to him, and have them 
refused by the angry duke, was a dire humiliation 
—such as was retorted in the fiercest invectives, 
three years afterwards, in the twenty-third letter 
of Junius, 

Such were the circumstances in which Chatham 
found himself in the 59th year of his age. He had 
been struggling with toryism from his youth 
upward—had ‘always been in a triumph or & 
fight.”’ His political views and plans of govern- 
ment were systematically opposed, and the king’s 
friends were incessantly Bent on pulling him down 
from his elevation. The stern pride and inflexibil- 
ity of his character had only the effect of sharpen- 
ing the animosity of his opponents, without con- 
ciliating to his side those who would be disposed 
to engage in his quarrels and strengthen his 
influence. Among the people his popularity was 
great—he was generally achnired and venerated, 
But in the government region, the Lord Privy Seal 
stood alone—a political Lear—while the storm 
blew pitilessly all about him. This enmity 
against the government policy, and the parties 
i were supplanting the whig influence in the 
state, was necessarily strong and deep-rooted. 
His personal feelings and his political ambition 
had been alike outraged and thwarted. In his let- 
ter to George III., Junius expresses Chatham’s 
sentiments on the policy of the king’s reign :— 
‘*To the same early influence (that of the Karl of 
Bute) we attribute it that you have descended to 
take a share, not only in the narrow views and 
interests of particular persons, but in the fatal 
malignity of their ——. At your accession to 
the throne, the whole system of government was 
altered—not from wisdom or Acliberation, but 
because it had been adopted by your predecessors.’* 
This alteration, which san with Pitt's own dis- 
missal from power in 1761, always clung to his 
memory, like the poisoned shirt to the back of the 
Centaur. In fact, from a fair consideration of 
Chatham's antecedent career—of his political 
sympathies and antipathies, we can very readily 
conceive how he would participate in all the war- 
fare waged by Junius for five years against the 
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tory powers of England, for the reéstablishment | terfield gives us a few more Junian features: 
of whiggery upon its old ground. ** Lord Chatham,”’ he says, ‘‘ was haughty, imperi- 
The same similarity to Junius is seen in the | ous, impatient of contradiction, and overbearing. 
intellectual features of Chatham’s character. Pitt | He had manner and address, but cne might discern 
was always vehement and bold of speech, full of | through them too great a consciousness of his own 
assurance, invective, vernacular idiom, metaphor, | superior talents. His eloquence was of every kind ; 
and-so-forth. A letter written by Horace Wal- | his invective terrible, and uttered with such energy 
le in 1755, will give us a general idea of what | of diction and such dignity of countenance, that 
e was, on most occasions. Walpole speaks of a |he intimidated those most willing and best able to 
meeting that took place at the cockpit, in that | encounter him.”’ It is in such an original, ener- 
year: ‘* Pitt surpassed himself, and then, I need | getic, passionate man as this, alone, that we ean 
not tell you, he surpassed Cicero and Demosthenes. | expect to find the identity of the daring Junius. 
What a figure would they, with their formal, ''To no feebler or tamer order of intellect can that 
labored cabinet orations, cut vis-a-vis his manly | anonymous assaulter ever be traced. And _ this 
and dashing eloquence! J never suspected Pitt of | consideration should be the guide of all our 
such a universal armory. . . . On the first | inquiries. 
debate (on the Hanoverian and Russian Treaties4 following the fate of the mosaic ministry, we 
Hume Campbell, whom the Duke of Newcastle | may the more clearly perceive how naturally and 
had retained as the most abusive counsel he could | necessarily Chatham converts himself into Junius. 
find against Pitt, attacked him for his eternal invec- | It was scarcely framed, when the earl went away 
tives. Oh! since the last philippic of Billingsgate | to Bath, to drink the waters for the gout that just 
memory, you never heard such an invective as Pitt | then seized him, as if it were tory, too, and tor- 
returned! Campbell was annihilated. Pitt, like | mented him on principle. At the close of the 
an angry wasp, seems to have left his sting in the | year 1766, Lord Chesterfield, writing from Bath, 
wound, and has since assumed a style of delicate | says of him, ‘* Mr. Pitt keeps his bed here with a 
ridicule and repartee. But think what a charming | real gout, and nota political one, as is often sus- 
ridicule that must be that lasts, and rises, flash | pected.’’ This suspicion was very often a true one. 
after flash, for an hour and a half!’’ The sarcastic | About a year auueaite, Chesterfield wrote 
humor and happy raillery displayed in some of | from the same place :—** Lord Chatham’s physician 
Junius’ miscellaneous letters, are at once recog- | had very ignorantly checked a coming fit of the 
nized to be what Walpole has thus described ; | gout, and scattered it over his body, and it fell 
and the loftiness of Pitt’s character cannot hinder | particularly on his nerves, so that he continues 
any one from conceiving how he could descend to | exceedingly vaporish. Ile would neither see nor 
satirical comedy and the ridiculewf * little Sham- | speak to anybody while he was here; for the last 
my, the wonderful Girgashite,’’ &c. In his place | e¢ght months he has been absolutely invisible to his 
in Parliament he often gave specimens of this|most intimate friends. He would receive no 
extraordinary quality. He turned upon Lord | friend, nor so much as open any packet about busi- 
Mansfield once, in the House of Lords, and cried | ness.’’ Eight months before the date of this letter, 
out he had a few words to say to him; but they | Junius printed his first letter, signed ** Poplicola ;”” 
should be daggers. Then, after staring with the,| after which followed, in all the modes of hostility 
face of a thundercloud at the grandest and gravest |—sarcastic, vehement, or comic—a series of 
functionary in the realm, he added, in a tone |attacks on the heterogeneous ministry which 
which Kemble never could have equalled, ‘* Judge | Chatham’s strange absence had left at sixes and 
Felix trembles! He shall hear from me some | sevens, complaining with its several voices of his 
other day,’’ and then sat down! People gathered | want of participation. In the beginning of 1767, 
a notion, from his peculiar manner, that Chatham’s | Lord Charlemont, writing from London, says— 
head also was touched with the gout; ‘‘men |‘ Lord Chatham is still minister; but how long 
stood abeigh, and ca’d him mad.” Those who | he may continue so is a problem that would pose 
shrink from allowing him the verve and vituperat-|the deepest politician. ‘The opposition grows 
ive spirit of Junius, must be completely ignorant | more and more violent, and seems to gain ground ; 
of the intellect and passions that went to constitute | his ill-health as yet prevents his doing any busi- 
the man. Some argue that Chatham was too old |ness. ‘The ministry is divided into as many par- 
and feeble for the bitter vivacity of Junius; but | ties as there are men in it.’’ In another letter he 
age can hardly wither some minds. Lord |says, that no member of the opposition speaks 
Brougham is an older man than the Junian | without abusing Lord Chatham, and none of the 
Chatham, and the agile vigor of his mind has | earl's friends take his part. ‘* Is it possible,’’ he 
very lately appeared to be as great as ever it was. | exclaims, “ that such a man can be friendless !"" 
In 1770, ‘* Nerva,” writing to Lord Chatham, in | The silence of his nominal friends just then is not 
the Public Advertiser, speaks of the ** presumption, | so difficult to be accounted for. They felt his 
insolence, absurdity, meanness, folly, ignorance, | opinion of them, and his conviction that he could 
and rancor” of his lordship’s conduct in the | do no good with them. His reserved and splenetic 
House of Peers. All this is, doubtless, exaggera- | nature was very unfit, at any time, to make for him 
tion; but there must have been something in | strong personal friends. > a he had none. He 





Chatham's words and demeanor to which ‘ Ner- | was in the predicament of Byron’s “ scorpion girt 
va’s” language, in his own opinion, was pond fire."’ It repented Chatham that he had made 


wholly inapplicable; and we can easily suppose | the ministry, and we hold that, in his exasperated 
that sume of the old Pitt characteristics had again | solitude, he addressed himself to the task of 
exhibited themselves. Chatham was now sixty- | destroying it—just as a master of a house, with 
two — of age. But ‘‘ Nerva’’ further meets | original ideas, may be found to pull down his own 
the doubts of those who believe the earl was a| tenement in a rage, if evil occupants make it 
broken-down old man at that time. He says, |intolerable. On his way up to London, the vio- 
** You possess, with the cold heart of age, the hot lence of Chatham’s disorder obliged him to stay for 
brain of rash and intemperate youth.”” Lord Ches- | some time at Hampstead, to which place the king 
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sent every day toinquire after his health. The 
ministry was now falling to pieces, and his majes- 
ty, fearing some dead-lock in the government, 
wrote the earl a letter, asking his advice about 
further changes in it. Whereupon the tormented 
statesman sent back a verbal message, to say that 
the king need expect no further advice or assist- 
ance from him, such was the miserable state of his 
health. In January, 1768, Lord Chesterfield says 
—‘* Lord Chatham is at his repurchased house at 
Hayes, but sees no mortal. Some say he has a fit 
of the gout, which would probably do him good ; 
many think his worst complaint is the head, which, 
I am afraid, is too true.” 

Chatham was now baffled and powerless, and 
must have felt the growing strength of toryism, 
and the sinking of the whig cause. Both in the 
cabinet and in Parliament the odds were irresist- 
ibly against him; while the coolness of his 
friends, and the heat of his enemies, rendered his 
discomfiture the more galling and complete. But 
his resources were not yet exhausted. He had still 
left one more battle to bring up. He was a strate- 
gos, in the old sense in which Pericles, Themisto- 
cles, Agis, and Napoleon were such. He had the 
power and — to direct the armaments of the 
nation as well us to sway its councils— 


Chatham, the state’s whole thunder born to wield, 
And shake alike the senate and the field. 


He could do more. If with one hand, he could 
smite the house of Bourbon, he could with the 
other wield the democracy of England. He now 
betook himself to the latter resource. He resolved 


to make an appeal once more to the English peo- 
le, such as they would not willingly let die. 
_ sag agg he fell back 


aten from the holds of 
upon the masses, with whom he was always a 
favorite fur his highly popular opinions. The 
House of Lords was not the Agora from which he 
could address his ot pollot. It was a secret con- 
clave, in a great measure; and to publish its 
debates was legally punishable. William Pitt 
looked elsewhere for his pou sto, and he found it in 
the public press. Indeed, it is not improbable 
that Chatham had availed himself of the anony- 
mous aid of public letters long before those of 
Junius had come forth to the world. It is also 
not improbable that the idea of making use of 
such a regular system of political warlare, was 
working for a long time in his brain before 1767. 
In 1757, the Rev. Dr. Brown published a pam- 
phlet, in which the characters of Pitt and Junius 
were outlined in what we should call a spirit of 
prophecy, if we did not suspect it came from an 
Intimate knowledge of men and things, or was 
inspired by foregone conclusion. At that time Pitt 
was about to take the reins of his glorious ministry. 
After speaking of the general corruption of society 
and the deterioration of the national interests, Dr. 
Brown goes on:—*‘ Necessity must, in such a 
case. be the parent of reformation. Effeminacy, 
rapacity, and faction will be then ready to resign 
the reins they would now usurp; virtue may rise 
on the ruins of corruption, and a despairing nation 
| yet be saved by the wisdom, the integrity, 
an 


The writer, of course, alluded to Pitt. When he 
roceeds and writes the following, we cannot but 
eel as if some unexpected light were coming upon 

us. Dr. Brown must have known “the t 

minister’? well, and known all the sides of his 


mind—known that he could be as powerful with 


unshaken courage of some great minister.”’ | 
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the pen as in the tribune. He says :—* There is 
another character, I mean the political writer. 
He would choose an untrodden path of politics, 
where no party man ever dared to enter. The undis- 
guised freedom and boldness of his pen would 
please the brave, astonish the weak, and confound 
the guilty. He would be called arrogant by those 
who call everything arrogance that is not servility. 
As he would be defamed by the dissolute great 
without cause, so he would be applauded by an 
honest people beyond his gms, That is 
either a wonderful prophecy, or a knowledge of 
facts and tendencies. It is most likely the latter. 
So that we have Pitt and Junius brought together 
by a very striking piece of circumstantial evidence. 

Lord Chatham was now resolved to maintain the 
cause of constitutional liberty, after a new mode, 
which would also give him the cherished opportu- 
nity of wreaking his personal revenges. His main 
object of assault was the power of the crown, 
which, to use the words of ‘‘Mnemon,”’ in the 
Miscellaneous Letters, ‘‘ revived the doctrine of 
dispensing power, state necessity, arcana of 
government, and all that machinery of exploded 
prerogative which it had cost our ancestors so 
much toil, and treasure, and blood, to break to 
pieces.”” The undertaking was a great one, and 
required all the malevolence of William Pitt’s gen- 
eral character, aggravated by his individual causes 
of hatred and indignation, to carry out equably 
and effectively. It required, at the same time, a 
caution only equal to the daring of it. The mode 
of controversy he meditated was such as he would 
not have identified with his character and fame ; 
and he resolvedsit should be guardedly anonymous, 
This was an indispensable premise in the business ; 
he would otherwise have been attainted or assassi- 
nated in a week. Having taken his resolution, he 
prepared his precautions ; and we find them of a 
piece with his determination. He knew he might 
conceal his name, and compromise some of his 
opinions to an unimportant extent; but he could 
not conceal his style without crippling those free 
powers of mind on which he should depend for his 
effect. To meet this difficulty, and mislead all 
suspicion in limine, he had, in the first place, 
whether suffering from the gout or not, kept all the 
world at a distance, and encouraged reports that 
he was 2, moody, feeble, incapable old man, mopin 
about on poner and suffering from a disorde: 
brain. In the next place, he made the first of the 
Miscellaneous Letters, signed ‘ Popliccla,” an 
attack upon Lord Chatham, couched inferentially 
and in a curious conditional phraseology. Under 
such circumstances, suspicion was effectually 
warded off from the earl. Though some may have 
considered the hand, the style, like Esau’s, certainly 
the voice, the utterance seemed that of some tory 
Jacob entertaining a strong enmity against the 
Lord Privy Seal. Public curiosity was thus dex- 
terously led astray ; and the grim earl, goaded by 
revenge, ambition, and the gout, was left unsus- 

pected and unmolested in his retreat, to weave his 
| web and fling out his lines, a powerful whig spider, 
| waging war with all the tory Beelzebubs of the 
land. 

In all the main courses of politics, adopted and 
| followed by Junius, he was one with Lord Chatham. 
They thought alike on everything great and essen- 
tial. Junius was a whig, and he addressed him- 
self, of set purpose, to the popular ideas of the 
English nation, That such a writer should begin 
by striking at the most glorious and venerable 
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whig in the kingdom, one whom the democracy 
most delighted to honor, isa fact strongly suggest- 
ive of our suspicions. It would be such in any 
case. But here, where we are to guard against 
seemings, and look for ambages at every step, it 
appears to present a very strong ‘evidence of 
design.”’ It adds vastly to the weight of the tes- 
timony in this case, though some itera! people in- 
terpret it the other way—swallow, with innocent 
consciences, this first demonstration of the most 
cunning strategist in all literature ! 

If we closely consider the letters denouncing 
Lord Chatham, we shall suspect the invective to 
be hollow ; from its exaggerated tone, in the first 
instance, and next, from the fact that, after a few 
epistles, it dies away into meaningless and side- 
long allusions to ‘‘ crutches,’”’ and ‘* lunatics,’’ and 
‘ the miserable understrappers of Lord Chatham.” 
After which the way is clear for the formidable, 
real purpose of the Letters. In the first letter, 
* Poplicola,”? without ever mentioning Chatham, 
says, ‘* But if, instead of a man of common mixed 
character,’’ &., ‘* a nation had confided in a man 
purely and perfectly bad.’’ Again, “ As the de- 
struction of the constitution would be his great ob- 
ject,”’ &. The suspension of the law by proclama- 
tion is also denounced. Likewise that ‘* master- 

iece of treachery,’ fomenting discord between 
gland and her colonies, ‘‘ that both may become 

a prey to his own dark machinations !’’ The writer 
well knew that all this would only have the force 
of Priam’s javelin on the bucklerof Pyrrhus. ‘The 
people would not credit a word of it. They knew 


Chatham was always the champion of the constitu- 
tion, and that the proclamation was issued by him 
and Lord Camden, to prevent, for a little time, the 
exportation of provisions from the kingdom in a 


period of great scarcity. [In the same letter, Camden, 
the most constitutional lawyer in England, and 
Chatham’s closest friend, is called *‘ an apostate law- 
er,”’ for his share in the business. In his next 
etter, ‘* Poplicola’’ allows that the ‘* suspension”’ 
was necessary ; but that, because these noblemen 
did not sufficiently impress or allow the actual ile- 
gality of the thing, they deserved detestation, con- 
tempt, and the gibbet, as there was no Tarpeian 
rock to throw them from! Such assaults, for.such 
causes, are preposterous—unimaginable, in fact, 
except on the hypothesis here put forward. How- 
ever, it is curious to remark how the enmity of the 
letter-writer against Chatham dies away by degrees. 
He wonders, in the third letter, the earl’s ‘* spirit 
and understanding” would permit him to hold 
office under ‘‘ a pernicious court minion’’ (Bute). 
He says a pension and a title were considered by 
the rest of the world ‘* beneath Chatham's accept- 
ance ;”’ though he would have hanged him for a 
traitor in the preceding epistle! ‘ But,’’ says 
Anti-Sejanus, ‘‘ to become the stalking-horse of a 
stallion !”? and so forth. The coarse and bloody 
ferocity of this blow at the Princess Dowager’s 
favorite, shows the true aim and animus of the 
writer. Chatham or Camden is only made use of 
to prepare the way for his operations against the 
court and the tories. There is one little cireum- 
stance which strikes us a deal, One of the 
Miscellaneous Letters called forth W. D. (Sir 
William Draper) in defence of Lord Chatham. 
But “‘ Poplicola’’ was so little interested in that 
earl, that he did not even recollect the initials of 
the man who wrote for him. He alluded, jn his 
next letter, to the defender as C. D.; he knew or 
cared so very little about the man or his initials! 
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In every one of bis projects, Chatham was accus- 
tomed to look to the accessories as well as to the 
prominent parts of it. There seems to be a consum- 
mate cunning in that little trait we have quoted. 

He was still Privy Seal, but towards the close of 
1768 the office having been put in commission, in 
consequence of his absence (one of the Miscellane- 
ous Letters satirizes the three commissioners), he 
sent it back, by Lord Camden, to the man who, 
he subsequently declared in the House of Lords, had 
duped him. Three days afterwards, a letter signed 
‘* Atticus,”’ satirized the king’s cabinet all round, 
with the exception of Camden, When “ Atticus’”’ 
comes to Chatham (whose resignation was not 
yet announced), he stops-short with a Quos ego— 
** Of Chatham I had much to say, but it were in- 
human to persecute when Providence has marked 
out the example to mankind !’’ Implying, of course, 
that his lordship was come to be a when old 
driveller, incapable of doing anything, and not 
worth talking about! 

Almon’s “anecdotes of Chatham” show a vast 
number of passages in his lordship’s speeches, cu- 
riously similar to others occurring in Junius. Mr. 
Taylor, in his ‘* Junius Identified,’ has rather 
violently wrested this similarity to his own pur- 
pose, in arguing for Sir Philip Francis. It is far 
easier to adduce it, according to its natural bias, 
in support of our hypothesis. Not being able to 
presume on space sufficient to quote these pas- 
sages, we refer the reader to ‘Taylor's book, if he 
cannot find time to make the comparison for him- 
self. The speeches spoken by Chatham in the 
Lords, and the letters written by Junius, will 
afford, in sentiment, figure of speech, or peculiari- 
ty of phrase, the most striking proofs of the iden- 
tity of the utterer and the writer. We cannot 
believe that Sir Philip Francis, reporting his lord- 
ship's speeches, either plagiarized from them, or 
gave his own form and coloring to the orator’s ideas. 
As we have already stated, there is no mark of an 
understrapper’s pen upon these beautiful and 
furmidable specimens of literature. The writer 
was certainly a man who performed a remarkable 
part on the stage of the time—who had an inti- 
mate and personal interest in the object of the 
letters—who had confronted, upon equal or supe- 
rior terms, the distinguished men whom he vitu- 
perated. His elegant and polished style, magiste- 
rial tone, and general intrepidity of speech, show 
him to have been as lofty in station as in intellect 
—an aristocrat of the noblest style. At the time 
of the publication of the letters of Junius, such 
seems to have been the opinion of the shrewdest 
judges. Horne Tooke, in his reply to Junius, July, 
1771, says—* The darkness in which Junius thinks 
himself shrouded has not concealed him. Because 
Lord Chatham has been ill-treated by the king. 
and treacherously betrayed by the Duke of Graf: 
ton, the latter is to be the pillow on which Ju- 
nius will rest all his resentments, and the public 
are to oppose the measures of government from 
mere motives of hostility to the sovereign.”’ It 
was in reply to this dangerous thrust that Junius 
introduced his curious eulogy on Lord Chatham, 
in his fifty-fourth letter. It is, like the invective 
of ** Poplicola,”’ compulsory. He praises,Chatham, 
to mislead those who may suspect him to be the 
earl himself, and who would naturally suppose, 
that, in such a case, he would not venture to speak 
of his lordship in eulogy. 

Wilkes seems to look to Junius as to some 
grave, powerful and dignified -being. ‘The little 
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uinting scoffler, who girded at everything else— 
a was cultor Deorum parcus et infrequens—al- 
most falls down and worships the veiled eidolon. 
He says, in 1771, in reply to Junius: “I do not 
mean to indulge in the impertinent curiosity of 
finding out the most important secret of our time 
—the author of Junius. I will not attempt. with 
rofane hands, to tear the veil of the sanctuary. 
to disposed, with the inhabitants of Attica 
(Wilkes’ grandiloquence for Athenians), to erect 
an altar to the unknown god of our political idol- 
atry, and will be content to worship him in clouds 
and darkness.”? And again: “I did not go to 
Woodfall to pry into a secret I had no right to 
know. The letter itself bore the stamp of Jove.” 
This could scarcely be the stamp of the ‘ good Ju- 
venal,”’ Francis, or the threadbare Macleane. See, 
also, the manner in which Woodfall receives the 
commands of his shadowy correspondent, and how 
he reverences him! He buys a franchise, and 
humbly begs that the shadow of a name will tell 
him how to vote. Woodfall certainly knew who 
Junius was: George Grenville also knew it, and 
Sir Philip Francis. Burke undoubtedly suspected 
it, and, if put to the test, would have pron »unced 
the right name. His very figurative and flighty 
ech on the subject of Junius, in the House of 
caeen. shows that he did not think himself 
speaking of any private secretary, Franciscan or 
otherwise. The wild boar, or the bird, was not, 
in his opinion, to be sought for among the ‘* small 
deer”’ of the political world. Having finished the 
boar, the orator comes to the bird: ** While I ex- 
ted, in his daring flight, his final ruin and fall, 
hold him rising still ides, and coming down, 
souse, upon both houses of Parliament' Yes, he 
did make you his prey, and you still bleed from 
the wounds of his talons. In short, after carrying 
our yoyal eagle in his pounces, and dashing him 
against a rock, he laid you prostrate. Kings, 
lords, and commons, are but the sport of his fury !”’ 
Not the fury of young Philip Francis, certainly ! 
The idea of cause and effect, in connexion with 
him, would be as incongruous as that implied by 
Horace (ad Pisones)— 


Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam 
Jungere si velit. 


The shrewd men we have quoted (not including 
Flaccus) certainly looked for Junius among the 
most potent and lordly spirits of the day. And it 
was after no long criticism of handwriting, idiom, 
form of words, dashes above and below C, and 
such-like, that they reached their conclusion. 

It may be argued that Junius must have been in 


the War-Office. But Chatham, who knew all the 
departments of state, who had also been a soldier, 
and, in his palmy days, the director of armaments, 
in their magnitude and minutia, knew the War- 
Office as well as his own house. His great inter- 
est in the business of it is particularly accounted 
for by the dismissal of his friend, General Amherst, 
from his government of Virginia. ‘The ‘‘ bloody”’ 
Barrington, for whom Legge was dismissed, was 
Secretary at War; and the blows he would feel 
most would reach him through his office. Chat- 
ham, who assailed the ministry “‘ along their whole 
line,” found the War-Office a convenient and vul- 
nerable point, and aimed many of his strokes there. 
Again, it may be objected, that the great earl 
would scarcely pay such attention as Junius has 
ay to the party business of the city of London ; 

ut Pitt was always proud of the support of the 
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city, and conscious of the value of the Livery to 
the cause of constitutional liberty. In the House 
of Lords, in 1770, Chatham said : *‘ When TI men- 
tioned the Livery of London, I thought I sawa 
sneer on some faces ; but let me tell you, my lords, 
though I have the honor to sit in this house as a 
peer of the realm, coinciding with these honest 
citizens in opinion, I am proud of the honor of 
associating my name with theirs; and let me tell 
the noblest of you all, it would be an honor to you. 
The Livery of London was respectable long before 
the Reformation. The Lord Mayor of London was 
a principal among the twenty-five barons who 
received Magna Charta from King John ; and they 
have ever since been considered to have a principal 
weight in all the affairs of government.’’ Lord 
Chatham was deeply interested in such an excellent 
friend and ally as the city of London often proved 
itself to be, and may again. 

Respecting the treatment of America, it would 
seem that the opinions of Junius and Chatham 
differed ; but it is not easy to state the sentiments 
of either of them on the matter. Junius (Popli- 
cola) blames Chatham for encouraging the colo- 
nists ; yet, in the first of the Junian series, he says 
the question of taxation should have been ‘ buried 
in oblivion.’’ Again, in 1771, he considers the 
right of the British legislature to tax the colonies 
as merely speculative. Chatham seems vacillating 
too; he agreed with George Grenville in the at- 
tempting to tax the Americans—if they would 
permit it; seeing they would not, he was after- 
wards against it. Then he rejoiced that America 
had resisted ; and perished in an effort to hinder 
her independence! Junius and Chatham are found 
to agree on this question, quite as often as they 
seem to differ. 

Chatham’s dislike of Grafton, Bedford, Mans- 
field, and the rest, was countenanced by many 
causes. Grafton, from being an adherent and 
parasite of the earl, had deserted him, and gone 
over to the enemy—the court party. Such insolent 
ingratitude the earl never pardoned. Grafton was 
the man whose defection most injured the cause of 
the whigs. If he had remained faithful, observes 
Mr. Almon, and scorned an alliance with the Bed- 
fords and the king’s friends—the Grenvilleites. 
Newcastle, and Rockingham whigs would have car- 
ried all before them. Fearfully did Grafton expiate 
this sin against Lord Chatham, as Junius attests. 
The earl’s dislike of the king was no secret. 
George hated William Pitt as heartily as his father 
did before him. Chatham declared in Parliament 
that the king had a him ; and Wilkes says to 
Junius, ‘* Lord Chatham told me the king was the 
falsest hypocrite in Europe.’’ The letter to the 
king speaks out the very soul of the whig earl. 
The latter hated Mansfield, with a hatred which 
began in their youth, and only increased with 
their years. The estate left by Sir William Pyn- 
sent to Mr. Pitt was litigated ; and Mansfield de- 
cided in favor of the Pynsent family, who claimed 
it. His judgment was reversed, however—proving 
that the chief judge leant more against Pitt than 
to the claims of justice in the matter. The causes 
springing from their different politics were strong 
enough to account for their hostility ; but, perhaps, 
after all—such is human nature—this personal 
business of the property would file Chatham’s 
mind for Mansfield as sharply as the highest con- 
stitutional motive. The last words of Junius—the 
last lingering look of patriotic menace is directed 
against Lind fansfield. He has “ dragged him to 
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the altar,”’ and majestically leaves Camden to put 
the knife into him. 

The perfect secrecy with which the conveyanc- 
ing part of this anonymous business was carried 
on, and which has covered the authorship till now, 
is surprising. Junius says he did his business 
alone, and alone held his secret. But the feminine 
character of the handwriting, differing in the letter 


to the king from that of the others, shows he must 


have had assistance. No one, single-handed, could 
have carried on such a correspondence, for such a 
period, ‘The privity of another person or two 
would have perilled the secret—would, at least, 
have destroyed the confidence of the writer in his 
own incognito, and thus impaired the will to con- 
tinue the letters for any length of time, except in 
some very peculiar instance ; and such an instance 
was the case before us. Lady Chatham, sister of 


Richard Karl Temple, was a woman of strong un- 


derstanding and fine accomplishments. She wrote 


with great ease and spirit, and was the earl's 


amanuensis, whenever the gout kept him in bed, 
swaddled in flannels, or otherwise incapacitated 
him from taking a pen in his hand, Aided by 
such a wife, the secret writer could work in safety, 
and the chances of detection would be almost en- 
tirely done away with. Her ladyship’s hand— 
which, of course, she would try to disguise as much 
as possible—would not run a very great risk of 
recognition. All that Wilkes and his friend could 


make out of it was, that it was the hand used by la- 
dies at the beginning of the century; and the former 
said it strongly resembled the writing, on a card of 
invitation, which he had had from the Countess 
Temple, mother of Lady Chatham, 

Junius’ knowledge of what passed in court- 
circles, in the penetralia of the palace, was ealcu- 


lated to excite a good deal of astonishment. 
our hypothesis removes all wonder from the mat- 
ter. Lord Chatham’s sister, Mrs. Anne Pitt, was 
keeper of the Privy-Purse to the Princess Dowager 
of Wales, mother of George IIT., and the woman, 
of all her sex, whom Junius hated most. Mrs. 
Pitt, « spinster, passed her life in the very atmos- 
phere of courtly gossip, and was in the way of know- 
ing all the secrets of royalty. She resembled her 
brother, and was of a certain voluble and mascu- 
line spirit, yet nut without a fascination of manner 
that made her society greatly sought after; and 
her reiinions were attended by the wittiest and 
most fuslionable people of the day. Bolingbroke 
used to call her divinity Pitt, in her earlier years. 
We now see the source of Junius’ curious infor- 
mation (concerning the palace) conveyed in his 
notes to Woodfall. He tells the latter how the 
king takes cordials when his mind is upset by any 
contretemps, and lives for a week on potatoes ; how 
‘our gracious sovereign is as callous as a stockfish 
to everything but the reproach of cowardice ; that 
alone is able to set the humors afloat ; after that, 
he won't eat meat for a week ;”’ how the Duke of 
Bedford scolded the king in his closet, and left 
him in convulsions; how Garrick had told Mr. 
Ramus, the king’s page, that Junius would write 
no more; how the Princess Dowager ‘ suckled 
toads from morning till night,’’ for the cure of a 
cancer in the breast, of which she ultimately died. 
That last piece of information could only come 
through a woman. 

Under such circumstances, it is not surprising 
that Junius should keep himself concealed with 
the utmost exertion of willand means. He speaks 


But | 


TOUCHING THE IDENTITY OF ‘JUNIUS. 


truly when he declares that, if discovered, he 
should not survive three days—that he would be 
attainted by bill. How strange the idea that 
Junius had been in the king’s cabinet; and, b 
proxy, in the king's palace! And yet, we thin 
ita true one. It explains at once the terror of 
such an intrepid being in the prospect of detection. 
Nothing could make such dread of diseovery rea- 
sonably accountable, but the rank and position of 
Junius and his family. In a private secretary, or 
any such character, this fear would be as ridicu- 
lous as that of Dennis the critic, who retreated 
hastily from a watering-place lest the ships of the 
King of France (on whom he had cast some reflec- 
tions in his tragedy) should make a sudden de- 
scent on the coast, and carry him off! The celeb- 
rity attending the discovery would more than 
compensate any of the Lloyds, Dyers, or Francises 
for the danger of it. But it would be different in 
Chatham's case. A cry of aristocratic execration 
would assail the peer and privy-councillor, his 
sister, the courtier, and all his family; and the 
evil fame of his anonymous truculencé would be 
likely to stick forever to his name, and tarnish the 
honor of it. As for the renown of the literature, 
it could not weigh against such considerations ; 
and he could easily afford to forfeit it. 

Francis always did his best to look like Junius. 
This pretension can be traced in a hundred pas- 
sages of Sir Philip's life, sayings, and writings. 
In 1811, he published a pamphlet on the Regency, 
written very much in the Junian style. The motto 
of it was a part of one of Chatham's speeches, de- 
livered in 1770 :—* There is one ambition which I 
will renounce but with my life. It is the ambition 
of delivering to my posterity those rights of free- 
dom which I have received from my ancestors,’’ 
Francis then commences: ‘‘ After the noble speaker 
of these words, no one has so good a right to make 
use of them as I have.’’? He wishes to make the 
world suspect, that, as the sentiment is also found 
in Junius, he made the earl, whom he reported, a 
present of it. In no other way can we understand 
what right he has to it. Elsewhere, he says Lord 
Chatham made a certain assertion—or it is recorded 
for hin—hinting that the reporter may have put 
into the poor orator’s mouth fine things the latter 
never spoke! Nobody, who peruses Francis with 
attention all over, can fail to be struck with his 
indirect meanings and demonstrations, tending to 
make people suspect him for Junius. But as La- 
fontaine’s old rat said to the cat, who whitened 
herself with flour for a purpose, ‘‘ Rien ne te sert 
détre farine,”’ so people may have said to Sir 
Philip, ‘‘ It is of no use to make yourself Junius,” 

Mr. Wade, who has furnished a dissertation for 
Bohn’s edition of Woodfall, adopts Mr. Taylor’s 
exploded hypothesis. Both are greatly embar- 
rassed by the prominence of Lord Chatham in the 
business. ‘Taylor tries to get rid of him by say- 
ing, that when Francis reported his lordship’s 
speeches, he powdered them all over with the 
flowers of thought and language from his own 
more affluent resources. Mr. Wade makes a more 
determined effurt to push that stern old nobleman 
out of the way. He says, positively, that Francis 
(this wonderful Juvenal !) made some of Chatham’s 
speeches—gave the faded orator a new coat of 
freshness! ‘‘ He certainly composed many of his 
lordship’s speeches,’’ says Mr. Wade. In a copy 
of Belsham’s History of Great Britain, Sir Phili 
Francis made a MS, note :—* I wrote this qui 
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for Lord Mansfield, as well as all those for Lord 
Chatham, on the Middlesex election.’”? Wade 
proves too much here— 


He o’erleaps his self, 
And falls on the other side. 


Ife shows that Junius furnished Mansfield with 
aspeech! He says, furthermore, that Lords Hol- 
land and Chatham, the Grenvilles, Mr. Caleraft, 
and Doctor Francis, pére, were the sources from 
which information flowed to the “‘ Juvenal.” ‘A 
body of intelligences, it must be owned,”’ he adds, 
‘amply sufficient to produce the letters!’’ But 
that is not all. The strong necessity of the old 
earl is upon him, and he next says, that Chatham 
was the ally of Junius—a fraction, as it were, of 
that epistolary Iron Mask—not the whole of him! 
He also quotes Justice Hardinge, to show how 
Junius spoke of a matter known only to Chatham, 
Temple, and Camden; and ‘says very wisely,”’ 
that it must have been Temple who went and told 
it to the able young scribe—no other way of ac- 
counting for it. He quotes from Campbell’s Lives 
of the Chancellors a very inconsequent letter from 
the widow of Sir Philip Francis. She declares 
Sir Philip never said he was Junius, even to her; 
and yet, she goes on to assume that he was, by 
saying that after the Junian letter to Sir William 
Draper, a new and powerful ally came to Sir Philip’s 
assistance; meaning Lord Chatham, who ham- 
pered the poor lady just as much as he has done 
the critics. Wade says that Sir Philip (Junius) 
submitted some of his letters to Chatham. The 
declaration—* I am the sole depositary of my 
secret,”’ is thus thrown out of the window very 
summarily. Lady Francis thinks her husband was 
Junius, because he gave her a beautiful copy of 
the letters after their marriage (the copy in vellum, 
eh?) and was always very much interested in 
them. 

Mr. Wade, who, like a moth, singes his wings 
in hovering about the light, admits that to restore 
Chatham to power was the object of Junius, who 
would write no more, seeing that the whig cause 
was lost when Lord North came to the helm of 
affairs. He further says, it was because Francis 
was known to be Junius that he got his lucrative 
Indian post—that the King, Lord North, and the 
government, knew the secret of Junius from his 
own confession! Poor Lady Francis! She would 
have given her little finger to be able to say her 
husband had told her he was the immortal Mask. 
But she could not say it. Never did he whisper 
the secret into her ear, as her head rested on his 

illow, though he could go tell it to the king, to 
rd North, and the government! Mr. Wade be- 
lieves, that though the ministry gave Junius £10,- 
000 a year in India, it was not with the under- 
standing that he was to write no more against the 
government. Notatall. Francis took the matter 
as his due, merely, and did not promise one way 
or the other. 

Lord Chatham’s powers of the pen were, accord- 
ing to Mr. Wade, very feeble.”’ Though most 
effective in oratory, he was careless in literar 
composition, inexact, loose, and repetitionary.” 
Great orators are, and have been, in the habit of 
first writing down their points, illustrations, and 

t parts of speeches before speaking them. 

e have evidence enough that Pitt’s oratory was 
terse, vigorous, and highly impressive. He who 
spoke like Pitt could hardly write loosely or inex- 
actly, seeing that a man’s written language is 
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usually closer and more correct than his speeches. 
In the Chatham Correspondence, recently pub- 
lished by the grandsons of the earl, there is visi- 
ble an uneasy feeling, that the founder of their 
house is open toa suspicion of the truth in this 
matter, and an attempt is made to put young 
Francis between Lord Chatham and the conclusion, 
Mr. Wade, who leans to the evidence of the Cor- 
respondence, tries to show that, because Francis 
was intimate with Caleraft (Chatham's friend and 
retainer), it was through this last that Junias com- 
municated with his lordship, and got intelligence 
from him. As we have said, Lord Chatham is 
terribly in the way of all the Franciscans. The 
earl’s grandsons in his family would do everything 
in their power to set aside any suspicions tendin 
in the direction of their progenitor. A couple o 
letters appear in the Correspondence, purporting 
to be from Junius to Lord Chatham! But they 
are not to be relied on. They are but a part of 
that subtle machinery of deception which the 
masked writer employed for the purpose of pre- 
serving a perpetual secrecy, ‘They are as much 
to be relied on as the declaration that Junius had 
no personal knowledge of George Grenville. ‘The 
man who planned the system of the epistles would 
not think himself perfectly guarded without some 
such documents as these letters to himself. 

To account for the undeniable marks of Chat- 
ham visible in the letters of Junius (for— 


The trace of Lord Chatham is over them all)— 


Mr. Wade says, Francis admired the great earl 
with such enthusiasm that he adopted his political 
sentiments and imitated his style. But the nota- 
ble difficulty presented in the first letters of the 
miscellaneous series—the terrible assault on the 
earl—how does he get over that? Easily enough ; 
he cuts the knot with a single stroke. The first 
five or six letters arespurious. Junius never wrote 
them! But there are more difficulties to be waded 
through. He anticipates them, and says, ‘* With 
the fire of a Chatham in his bosom to electrify the 
senate, with the acumen, knowledge of human 
nature, and mastery of language of a Hume, a 
Robertson, or a Gibbon to adorn and invigorate his- 
tory, Sir Philip was destined to leave as his avowed 
productions only a pile of well-nigh forgotten 
speeches, protests, pamphlets, manuscripts, notes 
on book-margins, and fugitive verses.’’ But he 
answers such objections with readiness. Admit- 
ting that Sir Philip shows himself very inferior to 
Junius in everything else he wrote, he says, ‘* Fran- 
cis was certainly a person of precocivus gifts.”’ 
From the age of 27 to 32, in fact, he came out 
vigorously, but afterwards (being exhausted, prob- 
ably), faded away into a maker of still-horn pam- 
phlets, forgotten letters, and fugitive verses—a 
mere moonlight reflection of his former self! 

We pause here in the sudden suspicion that Mr. 
Wade is laughing at the public, and that we are 
hoaxed. However this may be, the only effect 
produced by his essay on those convictions that 
were already leaning to Chatham, is to confirm 
them. Balaam-like, he reverses his mission, and 
after reading his proofs, we are more steadfast be- 
lievers in Pitt than ever. 

Indeed, it is not improbable that young Francis 
was the unconscious means by which Chatham re- 
ceived, through Calcraft, some of his knowledge 
of War-Office details. It is highly probable Fran- 
cis knew who Junius was, without, however, being 
in the confidence of the latter. And it seems 
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highly probable the earl would encourage the idea 
that Francis was Junius. We can very well con- 
ceive that when, in 1772, Chatham found the cause 
lost, and was resolved to write no more, he would, 
as a waster-struke, arrange a coincidence which 
should be one of the chief guards of his secret then 
and, he hoped, forever. He could convey a hint 
to Lord North, that if young Francis was sent 
away there would be an end of Junius! Also, in 
his own venerable person, he would use what influ- 
ence he possessed to procure the Indian situation 
for his sometime secretary and reporter. The 
gift of ten thousand a-year to a young man who 
gad only £500 a-year in the War-Office, seems un- 
accountable, except on some supposition of this 
kind. And this cunning winding-up of the whole 
system of fulse appearances would be only of a 
piece with the astute policy of the anonymous 
writer. Perhaps, also, this arrangement was well 
understood by the young man, who would do all 
in his power to guard, if not to keep honorably, 
the secret of one he revered and esteemed so 
much ; a secret, too, by which he prefited so con- 
siderably. And, indeed, the imitations and pre- 
tences to which we have already alluded may, after 
all, be only the evidences of Sir Philip’s gratitude 
to the earl, and not those of his own personal or 
literary vanity. 

Every view of this curious case of concealment 
presents the agency of Lord Chatham, or some ref- 
erence to himself or hiscause. Others may be put 
in the foreground, but the grim, gouty chieftain 
of the whigs is always moving in the background 
of the picture, more or less distinctly— 


Toujours lui ; lui partout ; 
Toujours le noir geant qui fume a horizon, 


23 Victor Hugo says of Napoleon, comparing him 


to Vesuvius. ‘This is a very suggestive consider- 
ation, and is supported by the strongest cireum- 
stantial evidence, Except a few very significant 
_ feints, all the blows of Junius were struck in 
Chatham's battle. 

A sort of fear, or prejudice, or reverence, or what 
you will, seems to prevent people from seeing 
Junius in the elder William Pitt—the latter is 
such a venerable historical character. Their ideas 
of Chatham are gathered from his grand promi- 
nent features—his great speeches in the senate—his 
vigorous statesmanship—his sublime fall in the 
midst of the peerage of England, sinking like old 
Karl Siward of Northumberland, in harness. But 
Walpole and others have given us a true notion 
of what Pitt was in reality; what a versatile, 
restless, passionate, faulty man—goaded eternally 
in the head by ambition, and in the feet by the 
gout. ‘The very passions which invigorated the 
genius of Chatham, linked him and his modes 
with the common ‘ red earth” and the mass of 
his species. Such is mostly the case with men of 
genius ; they show ronan dhe more like common 
men than others. Weeds and tares spring up vig- 
orously in rich soils ; and we hold that the rage 
and vituperation of Junius are not at all inconsist- 
ent with the lofty, masculine mind of Chatham. 
Splenetic people must delight in splenetic acts. 
Such was the case with the moral and sententious 
Dr. Johnson, who loved to maltreat people. 
“We had a good conversation to-night,”’ he cried 
out to sycophant Boswell, after coming, in high 
spirits, from a feast of reason and a flow of soul, 
at the Club. ‘*‘ Yes, sir,”’ replied the latter, ** you 
tossed and gored several persons.’” Chatham also, 


ST. ANTHONY’S BLESSING OF THE HORSES. 


oy provoked. loved to toss and gore, but was not 
the less Chatham for that. 

In the foregoing observations, the salient points 
of proof only have been touched. The amount of 
evidence which could be accumulated in detail on 
Chatham’s side in this argument, would require a 
book, instead of a hasty article. What we have said 
may lead others to look in the right direction, 
Junius is either Chatham, the ——, or, as Byron 
says, Nobody. The dust thrown by “ Poplicola,” 
on first setting out, into the eyes of the many, and 
by Junius in the first letter of the regular series, 
has effectually served the purpose of that Ulysses 
of the pen. But this cannot be so much longer. 
One of the most polished and vigorous writers in 
the language, the contemporary of Burke and Cow- 
per, cannot remain a riddle to the end of time. 
The motto of the man will soon be turned into 
Stat nomen Umbre. W. D. 





Sr. AnTHOoNY’s Biessinc or THE Horses.—We were 
present to-day at one of the most ridiculous scenes I 
ever witnessed, even in this country. It was St. 
Anthony’s blessing of the horses, which began on that 
saint’s day, and lasts for a week ; but as this was'a 
festone, I rather imagine we saw it in its full glory. 
We drove to the church of the saint, near Santa Mari 
Maggiore, and could scarcely make our way through 
the streets from the multitude of horses, mules, asseg, 
oxen, cows, sheep, goats, and dogs, which were jour- 
neying along to the place of benediction ; their heads, 
tails, and necks decorated with bits of colored ribbon 
and other finery on this their unconscious gala-day. 
The saint’s benediction, though nominally confined to 
horses, is equally efficacious and equally bestowed 
upon all quadrupeds ; and I believe there is scarcely 
a brute in Rome or the neighborhood that has not 
participated in it. An immense crowd was assembled 
in the wide, open space in front of the church, and, 
from the number of beasts and men, it looked exactly 
like a cattle fair. At the door stood the blessing 
priest, dressed in his robes, and wielding a brush in his 
hand, which he continually dipped into a huge bucket 
of holy water that stood near him, and spirted at the 
animals as they came up in unremitting succession, 
taking -off his little skull-cap, and muttering every 
time, ‘‘ Per intercessionem beati Antonii Abatis, 
hec animalia liberantur a malis, in nomine Patris, 
et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti. Amen!’’ The poor 
priest had such hard work in blessing, that he was 
quite exhausted and panting, and his round face 
looked fiery red with his exertions. The rider or 
driver of the creature always gave some piece of 
money, larger or smaller, in proportion to his means 
or generosity, and received an engraving of the saint, 
and a little metallic cross ; however, all animals 
might be blessed gratis. One adventure happened 
which afforded us some amusement. A countryman, 
having got a blessing on his beast, putting his whole 
trust in its power, set off from the church-door at a 
grand gallop, and had scarcely cleared a hundred 
yards before the ungainly animal tumbled down with 
him, and over his head he rolled into the dirt. He 
soon got up, however, and shook himself, and so did 
the horse, without either seeming to be much the 
worse. The priest seemed not a whit out of countenance 
at this ; and some of the standers-by exclaimed, with 
laudable steadfastness of faith, ‘‘ that, but for the 
blessing, they might have broken their necks.’>— 
Rome in the Nineteenth Century. 





Privs either finds a desert or makes one ; submis- 
sion cannot tame its ferocity, nor satiety fill its vorac- 
ity, and it requires very costly food—its keeper’s 





happiness. 





THE STORY OF NELL GWYN, 


From the Examiner. 
The Story of Nell Gwyn: and the Sayings of 
Charles. Z Second. Related and collected by 
Perer Cunnincuam, F.S.A. Bradbury and 
Evans. 


WE have here the skill and talent of an accom- 
plished writer and antiquary spent upon a theme 
unworthy of his labor. The story of Nell Gwyn 
was not worth relating, and the sayings of King 
Charles the Second are not worth collecting; 
nevertheless Mr. Peter Cunningham has presented 
to the lovers of light reading and minute antiqua- 
rian gossip a very pleasant volume. The story is 
told neatly, and contains not a few graceful 
ype It would have read better to our feelin 

its picture of the times of Charles the Sent 
been drawn from another point of view. Mr. 
Cunningham errs frequently through the desire 
to ‘* make things pleasant.’’ Fortunately his cor- 
rect reading and minute information on the sub- 
ject of which he treats enable him to show the 
truth so thoroughly that his antiquarian lore plays 
the part of sun, and lays bare the corruption of a 
very dunghill corner of our history, although his 
taste (an odd one, we think) seems half disposed to 
ge moon and represent it to us as a pleasant 

nk, 

In Mr. Cunningham’s character of Charles the 
Second there is a conscientious relation of hard 
truths, but a shrinking from the proper pushing 
of them home to their just conclusion. Why 
should the following passage, for example, receive 
gentle qualification, as “‘ the religion of a young 
vrince warm in his blood’? t 


He lived a Deist, but did not care to think on the 
subject of religion, though he died professedly a Roman 
Catholic. His father had been severe with him, and 
once while at sé¢rmon at St. Mary’s, in Oxford, had 
struck him on the head with his staff for laughing at 
some of the ladies sitting opposite to him. Later in 
life the ill-bred familiarity of the Scottish divines had 
given him a distaste for Presbyterian discipline, while 
the heats and animosities between the members of 
the Established Church and the Nonconformists with 
which his reign commenced made him think indiffer- 
ently of both. His religion was that of a young prince 
in his warm blood, whose inquiries were applied more 
to discover arguinents against belief than in its favor. 
The wits about his court, who found employment in 
laughing at Scripture— 

All by the king’s example lived and loved— 


delighted in turning to ridicule what the preachers 
said in their sermons before him, and in this way in- 
duced him to look upon the clergy as a body of men 
who had compounded a religion for their own advan- 
tage. So strongly did this feeling take root in him, 
that he at length resigned himself to sleep at sermon 
time—not even South or Barrow having the art to 
keep him awake. In one of these half-hours of sleep 
when in chapel, he is known to have missed, doubtless 
with regret, the gentle reproof of South to Lauderdale 
during a general somnolency :—‘‘ My lord, my lord, 
you snore so loud you will wake the king.’’ 

He loved ease and quiet ; and it was said, not un- 
truly, that there was as much of laziness as of love in 
all those hours he among his mistresses. Few 
things, remarked Burnet, ever went near his heart. 
It was a trouble to him to think. Unthinkingness, 
indeed, was said by Halifax to be one of his charac- 
teristics—and 

Unthinking Charles, raled by unthinking thee, 
is a line in Lord Rochester. Sauntering ia an epithet 
applied to him by Sheffield, Saville, and Wilmot. He 
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chose rather to be eclipsed than to be troubled, to re- 
ceive a pension from France rather than ask his Parlia- 
ment for subsidies. 


On what trustworthy authority does Mr. Cun- 
ningham inform us that ‘‘ He lived beloved, and 
died lamented, by a very large portion of his 
people?” Probably the authority is conjectural, 
and a conjecture equal in probability to that at- 
tached to the account of Nell Gwyn’s funeral ser- 
mon. ‘The church was doubtless crowded—all 
the apprentices who could obtain leave from their 
masters for such a lesson were there ; and, perhaps, 
many a wet eye was seen—for Nelly was a 
subject, and the then Vicar of St. Martin’s was 
an impressive preacher.”’ 

Mr. Cunningham—thoroughly well qualified as 
he is to seize upon the matter fit to his occasion— 
finds it impossible to be happy in the examples he 
adduces to prove the good qualities of Charles the 
Second. He was a lover of poets :— 


He had all the hereditary love of the Stuarts for 
poetry and poets, and in this respect was certaitily 
different from George II., who considered a poet in the 
light of a mechanic. He carried Hudibras about in 
his pocket, protected its publication by his royal war- 
rant, but allowed its author to starve. 


Very loving, doubtless. 


He was a man of 
honor :— 


The elder Richardson was fond of telling a charae- 
teristic story of the king and kingly honor. A cut- 
purse, or pickpocket, with as much effrontery of face 
as dexterity of finger, had got into the drawing-room 
on the king’s birthday, dressed like a gentleman, and 
was detected by the king himself taking a gold snuff- 
box out of a certain earl’s pocket. The rogue, who 
saw his sovereign’s eye upon him, put his finger to 
his nose, and made a sign to the king with a wink to 
say nothing. Charles took the hint, and, watching 
the earl, enjoyed his feeling first in one pocket and 
then in another for his missing box. The king now 
called the nobleman to him: ‘‘ You need not give 
yourself,’’ he said, ‘* any more trouble about it, my 
lord, your box is gone ; 1am myself an accomplice :— 
I could not help it, I was made a confidant.’’ 


Share in a theft is an odd way of displaying 
honor; but in truth this story, being put among 
the good sayings of Charles IT., is, sale, an evi- 
dence of wit. The pith of the story is omitted, 
however, for the jest lay in the king having been 
outwitted, and conniving at the act of a pickpocket, 
under the impression conveyed by a familiar ges- 
ture that it was the gambol of one of his courtiers, 

The collection of Sayings of King Charles IT. in 
this volume, which Mr. Cunningham has been at 
pains to make, is valuable and interesting, not, 
however, in the sense of pote that he was a wit, 
but as destroying any claim he may have had to 
such a title. The king walked with wits, talked 
greatly, and strained mightily to say shrewd 
things every day of his life. An alderman in his 
household, under such circumstances, would now 
and then strike on a happy thought, but most of 
the thoughts of Charles are coarse, dull jests, and 
miserable efforts after humor. For example :— 


of nicknames—the king himself was 
Rowley,”’ in allusion to an ill-favored 
Nor was the 


It was an age 
known as ‘‘ Old 
but famous horse in the Royal Mews. 
cognomen at all disagreeable to him. Mrs. Holford, 
@ young lady much admired by the king, was in her 
apartments singing a satirical ballad upon Old Row- 
ley the King, when he knocked at her door, Upon 
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her asking who was there, he, with his usual good- 
humor, replied, ‘* Old Rowley himself, madam.’’ 
Hobbes he called ‘*the Bear.’? ‘* Here comes the 
bear to be baited,’’ was his remark, as soon as he saw 
the great philosopher surrounded by the wits who re- 
joiced in his conversation. A favorite yacht received 
from him the name of Fab4s—in honor of the Duchess 
of Portsmouth, who was become notably plump in her 
person. The queen he called ‘*bat,’’ in allusion to 
her short, broad figure, her swarthy complexion, and 
the projection of her upper lip froma protuberant 
foretooth. 


Again :— 


When reprimanded by one of his courtiers for lead- 
ing or interlarding his discourse with unnecessary 
oaths, he defended himself by saying, ‘* Your martyr 
swore twice more than ever I did.’’ And, in allusion 
again to his father’s character, he observed to Lord 
Keeper Guildford, who was musing somewhat pen- 
sively on the wool-sack, ‘* My Lord, be of good com- 
fort, I will not forsake my friends as my father did.’’ 
To Reresby he remarked, ‘* Do not trouble yourself ; 
I will stick by you and my old friends, for if I do not 
[{ shall have nobody stick to me ;’’ and on angther 
occasion he said to the same memorialist, ** Let them 
do what they will, I will never part with any officer 
at the request of either House ; my father lost his 
head by such compliance, but as for me, I intend to 
die another way.”’ 

While prince, seeing a soldier of the Parliament— 
one of Cromwell’s officers and one active against the 
king—led through the streets of Oxford as a prisoner, 
he asked what they designed to do with him. They 
said they were carrying him'to the king, his father ; 
** Carry him rather to the gallows and hang him up,”’ 
was the reply ; ‘* for if you carry him to my father 
he ’ll surely pardon him.’’ This was assuredly not 
cruelty in Charles—but merely an odd specimen of 
his ever playful temperament. 


Mr. Cunningham tells us of this playful king, 
that ‘‘ his ordinary conversation—and much of his 
time was passed in ‘discoursing’—hovered too 
frequently between profanity and indecency.” 
This qualifying statement does in fact imply, what 
its author certainly never intended it to imply, that 
a little profanity and indecency is a good thing ; 
but the ne guid nimis is the thing to be considered. 
Such pit-fulls are laid by the very nature of his 
subject for an author who attempted to walk up- 
right on rotten ground, and to lay white paint 
over pitch. In a narrative of Nell Gwyn and 
King Charles the Second, Mr. Cunningham’s good 
taste should have warned him to omit a sneer at 
** the whig ‘ martyr,’ Lord William Russell.”’ 


If we derive from Mr. Cunningham’s book, in 


spite of his own good nature, an increased con- 
tempt for King Charles the Second, we certainly 
find little in the same volume to make us enamored 
of the character of Nell Gwyn. 


There is a very rare print of the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth reclining on a mossy bank, with very little 
covering over her other than a laced chemise. There 
is also an equally rare print of Nelly in nearly the 
same posture, and equally unclad. The story runs 
that Nell had contrived to filch the chemise from the 
Duchess, and by wearing it herself at a time when the 
duchess should have worn it, to have attracted the 
king, and tricked her rival. 


The disputed garment Mr. Cunningham refers to 
afterwards as ‘‘ the famous laced chemise.’’ The 
following story is called by her friendly biographer 
Nelly’s smart reply :— 


A feeling of antipathy between Protestants and 


THE STORY OF 


NELL GWYN. 


Roman Catholics was at this time exciting the people 
to many ridiculous pageants and expressions of ill- 
will to those about the court suspected of anti-Protest- 
ant principles. A True Blue Protestant poet was a 
name of honor, and a Protestant sock a favorite arti- 
cle of apparel. When Nelly was insulted in her coach 
at Oxford by the mob, who mistook her for the 
Duchess of Portsmouth, she looked out of the window 
and said, with her usual good-humor, ‘* Pray, good 
people, be civil ; I am the Protestant .? This 
laconic speech drew upon her the favor of the popu- 
lace, and she was suffered to proceed without further 
molestation. 


We make these comments and these extracts in 
no spirit of disparagement to Mr. Cunningham’s 
book, which is, as we have already said, a very 
clever and amusing work. There is candid state- 
ment of more facts than are enough to overbalance in 
the reader’s mind the weight of the author’s lean- 
ing to his subject. The leaning is common and 
natural among writers, and on the whole tends to 
make good books, as a good book has been made in 


| the present instance. 


One revent event may make it worth our while 
to extract Mr. Cunningham’s notice of Epsom in 
the time of Charles II. 


Nelly was now at Epsom, then and long after the: 
fashionable resort of the richer citizens of London. 
**The foolish world is never to be mended,’’ is the 
remark of ‘* a gentleman of wit and sense’’ in Shad- 





well’s comedy of The Virtuoso. ‘* Your glass coach,’’ | 
he says, ‘‘ will to Hyde Park for air ; the suburb 
fools trudge to Lamb’s Conduit or Tottenham ; your 
| Sprucer sort of citizens gallop to Epsom ; your me- 
| chanic gross fellows, showing much conjugal affection, 
| strut before their wives, each with a child in his arms, 
| to Islington or Hogsden.’’ The same agreeable writer, 
whose plays supply truer and happier illustrations of 
the manners and customs of the time than any other 
|contemporary dramatist, has left us a comedy ealled 
‘* Epsom Wells,”’ in which, notwithstanding the sneers 
of Dryden about his ‘‘ hungry Epsom prose,’’ he has 
contrived to interest us by peopling the place with the 
usual frequenters out of term-time ; men of wit and 
| pleasure ; young ladies of wit, beauty, and fortune ; 
| with a parson ait a country justice ; with two cheat- 
| ing, sharking, cowardly bullies ; with two rich citizens 
| of London and their wives, one a comfit-maker, the 
‘other a haberdasher, and both cuckolds (** Epsom 
| water-drinking’’ with other ladies of pleasure) ; with 
‘hectors from Covent Garden, a constable, a Dogberry- 
like watch, and two country fiddlers—in short, by 
picturing ‘‘ the freedom of Epsom’’ as it existed in an 
/age of easy virtue. 
The Derby and the Oaks, the races which have 
| rendered Epsom so famous, and our not less celebrated 
| Tottenham Corner, were then unknown ; but the 
| King’s Head and the New Inn, Clay Hill and Mawse’s 
‘Garden, were favorite names, full of attractions to 
| London apprentices, sighing to see their indentures at 
jan end, and Epsom no longer excluded from their 
| places of resort. The waters were considered eftica- 
| cious, and the citizens east of Temple Bar were sup- 
| posed to receive as much benefit from their use as the 
courtiers west of the Bar were presumed to receive 
from the waters of Tunbridge Wells. The alderman 
or his deputy, on their way to this somewhat inacces- 
sible suburb of the reign of Charles II., were met at 
Tooting by lodging-house keepers, tradesmen, and 
quack-doctors, with so many clamorous importunities 
for patronage, that the very expressive English word 
touting derives its origin from the village where this 
plying for trade was carried to so importunate an ex- 
tent. 
There is now at Epsom, or was to be seen there till 

very lately, a small inn with the sign of the King’s 


‘ 
| 








KNOX'S GREAT ARTISTS 


Head, lying somewhat out of the present town, on the 
way to the wells. It was at ‘‘ the next house”’ to this 
inn, or to an inn with the same name, that Nelly and 
Lord Buckhurst put up, keeping ‘‘ merry house,’’ 
with Sedley to assist them in laughing at the ‘* Bow- 
bell suckers’? who resorted to the Epsom waters, Nelly 
would contribute her share to the merriment of the 
scene around them. ‘The citizens of London were 
hated by the players. They had successfully opposed 
them in all their early attempts in the ‘reigns of 
Elizabeth and James I. to erect a theatre within the 
jurisdiction of the city ; and at no time had they ever 
encouraged the drama by their presence. The poets 
and actors lived by the king and court, while they 
repaid their opponents and gratified courtiers by hold- 
ing up every citizen as a cuckold and a fool. So long 
was this feeling perpetuated on the stage (it still lives 
in our literature), that Garrick, in his endeavor to 
supplant the usual performance of the ‘‘ London 
Cuckolds’’ on the 9th of November (Lord Mayor’s 
day), was reduced to play first to a noisy and next to 
an empty house. 

Whilst Buckhurst and Nelly kept ‘‘ merry house’’ 
at Epsom in the months of July and August, 1667, it 
was not altogether merry in England elsewhere. The 
plague of 1665 had been followed by the fire of 1666, 
and both plague and fire in 1667 by the national 
shame of a Dutch fleet insulting us in the Thames, 
burning some of our finest ships in the Medway at 
Chatham, and by the undeserved disgrace inflicted 
by the king and his imperious mistress, Castlemaine, 
on the great Lord Clarendon. Wise and good men, 
too, were departing from among us. Cowley finished 
the life of an elegant and amiable recluse at Chertsey 
in Surrey, and Jeremy Taylor that of a saint at 
Lisnegarry, in Ireland. England, too, in the same 
year, had lost the loyal Marquess of Worcester and 
the virtuous Earl of Southampton, neither of whom 
could she well spare at such a period ; on the other 
hand, the country was receiving a noble addition to 
her literature by the publication of ‘* Paradise Lost ;’’ 
but this, few at the time cared to read, as the work 
of ** that Milton who wrote for the regicides,’’—** that 
Paradise Lost of Milton’s which some are pleased to 
call a poem,’’ or chose to understand, from the serious- 
ness of the subject, or the grandeur of its treatment. 

At the court, where undisguised libertinism was 
still triumphant, the burning of the city began to be 
talked of as an old story, like that of the burning of 
Troy, and the disgrace at Chatham as something to 
be obliterated by the disgrace of the lord chancelior. 
Indeed, there was no feeling of fear, or any sentiment 
of deserved dishonor, maintained at court. On the 
very day on which the Great Seal was taken from 
Clarendon, and his ruin effected, the Countess of 
Castlemaine, one of the leading instruments of his 
fall, was admiring the rope-dancing of Jacob Hall, and 
laughing at the drolls and odd animals exhibited to 
the citizens at Bartholomew Fair ! 


We have carried on the preceding extract into 
other topics, in order that we may do Mr. Cun- 
ningham the justice to display that he is not un- 
able to lay in the black shadows against which 


the frivolity of the court stands in sharp relief. | P 


Such shadows are occasionally indicated, and the 
whole picture conveyed by the book is substan- 
tially very just. The statement of facts, except in 
a few trifling respects, where a blunt bit of truth 
is sacrificed to point, is always fair; and the story, 
while it is exceedingly amusing, contains evidence 
in every page of a ph intimacy with the author- 


ities from which only it could be ‘* drawn out’’ by 
the dustiest of scholars. 





Noruina ever touched the heart of a reader that 
did not come from the heart of a writer. 
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From the Spectator. 
KNOX’S GREAT ARTISTS AND GREAT ANAT- 
OMISTS.* 


In imitation of a Continental fashion, Dr. Knox 
entitles his volume astudy. It is rather a mélange 
of biography, criticism, scientific discovery so far 
as relates to the forms in which life is developed 
whether in extinct or existing beings, and diatribes 
against a good many things, more especially against 
‘hereditary imbecilities,”’? ‘* commercial, trading 
England, contrasted with scientific, literary, artis- 
tic France,’’ and the jobbing, mercenary, servile 
spirit which animates the so-called scientific bodies 
in Britain and the majority of their members, 
The object of the book, if a judgment may be 
formed from its contents, is to trace the scientific 
careers of Cuvier and Etienne Geoffroy, (St. 
Hilaire,) to estimate the merit of each in scientific 
discovery, and to fix the character of their re- 
spective achievements. This is followed by 
sketches of the lives and works of Leonardo da 
Vinci, Michael Angelo, and Raphael, ostensibly to 
determine the relation of anatomy to the fine arts, 
but travelling into a good many other matters. 

Dr. Knox is not only an admirer of France, but 
an imitator of the French manner. He has their 
mode of address ; striking at the first outset from 
its abruptness, and imposing from a species of 
authoritative assumption, as if the person were not 
only a somebody, but had something to say. He 
has also their vivid and attractive style; a little 
turgid perhaps, still anything but dull. Dr. Knox, 
however, has not acquired their art of arrange- 
ment. A Frenchman is very likely to be wrong 
in his principles, hasty in his generalizations, 
erroneous in his conclusions, and false, or at least 
not true, in his facts; but he is seldom deficient in 
form. Grant him all that he affirms, and the mode 
of affirmation will be compact and orderly enough. 
Dr. Knox is fragmentary in his arrangement; he 
passes from one subject to another without a 
parent purpose beyond that of discharging his 
mind of the thoughts that are uppermost ; min- 
gling biographical events, personal traits, anecdotes 
of his heroes, and statements of their scientific 
principles, with his own estimate of them, and his 
ideas ‘de omnibus.’’ It is probable that this 
want of coherent closeness may arise from the 
author’s vocation as a lecturer; the book has much 
the air of having been orally delivered, though it 
is not announced as such. 

The work is animated throughout by the “‘ nothing 
like leather’? principle. ‘The useful arts, the 
humbler kind of the fine arts, which spread comfort 
and humanizing influences among a people, are 
ignored ; and their followers, or the wretches who 
enjoy their productions, are as dust under the 
philosopher’s feet. Even anatomy, studied for the 
urpose of relieving humanity, though according 
to Cicero there is nothing more godlike, is, in the 
view of Dr. Knox, little better than a trade. 
Morality is lost sight of altogether. We have 
already alluded to the comparison between trading 
England and “ scientific, artistic France.”” This is 
the kind of art in which the god of Dr. Knox’s 
idolatry, the scientific Geoffroy (St. Hilaire), was 


engaged. 


* Great Artists and Great Anatomists ; a Biographical 
and Philosophical Study. By R. Knox, M. D., F. R.5. E. 





Lecturer on Anatomy and Corresponding Member of the 
Académie Nationale of France. Published by Van Voorst. 
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According to his son, Geoffroy, by orders of Napo- 
leon, plundered the scientific institutions and monas- 
teries of Portugal, but so adroitly, with such urban- 
ity, politesse, and kindly feeling, that the Portuguese 
themselves not only seemed insensible of the fact, but 
thanked him for the spoliation. Another version was 
given me in Paris, to which, however, I paid but 
little attention at the time. Geoffroy had for his com- 
panion an “ aide-naturaliste,’’ described to me as a 
man of low birth, and unscrupulous. The plunder 
collected in Portugal by these employés of Napoleon 
** in the interests of science,’’ amounted to seventeen 
large cases. Junot, to secure his own robberies, 
which were enormous, betrayed Lisbon into the hands 
of the English, and evacuated the place. The seven- 
teen cases of plunder collected by Geoffroy by the 
commands of his master, were for an instant detained 
by the English commandant. They were ultimately 
given up. On being opened, it was reported that 
three which were detained by the English commander 
were found to contain anything but specimens of 
natural history, MSS., &. Metallic specimens of 
shapes and figures on which heretics like myself look 
with horror and pity, and other rich plunder, were 
said to have mainly composed the contents of these 
three cases. 


Notwithstanding its assumptions of superiority 
and its faults of arrangement, there are some good 
things in this volume. The state of geology and 
comparative anatomy as Cuvier found them, and 
as he left them, are clearly though curtly ex- 
plained. The origin of the theory of development 
in life (on which the Vestiges of Creation was 
founded) is pointed out succinctly, and Geoffroy’s 
theory upon the subject cagiaiand at once clearly 
and truly. 


Prior to the appearance of this remarkable man, 
ot yon minds of various ages and various pursuits 


ad announced the bold theory, ‘‘ that all animals are 
formed upon one plan.’’ Leibnitz, the great rival 
of Newton, entertained this opinion ; so also did New- 
ton. Pascal threw out in like manner this grand con- 
jecture, for, until the transcendental in anatomy arose, 
such it merely was. Bacon had recommended ex- 
periments to be made in order to discover the causes 
of forms. The mere observance and classification of 
forms of life did not satisfy these great minds, these 
lights of the earth. They desired to know whence 
and how originate the various forms which life 
assumes on this globe. What cause or causes— 
physical causes, they thought of none else, nor can 
any other even be imagined—give rise to the indefinite 
if not infinite variety of forms which have decorated 
or still decorate the earth. This, the greatest of all 
philosophic questions ever proposed, next to the 
origin of the globe itself, was thus formuled by men, 
not in themselves naturalists or anatomists, but who 
possessed a genius equal to observe all material 
phenomena. They considered this question as it 
really is, a natural, a physical question, a question of 
secondary laws. But they only conjectured ; theirs 
was an hypothesis merely. Buffon attempted its 
solution, but still as a mere theorist. Last came 
Goéthe, Oken, Autenrieth, Geoffroy ; they attempted 
the demonstration of the causes of forms ; and if they 
failed in this, as many still think they did, they at 
least proved that the living organic world and the 
past have heen formed upon one great plan, one 
scheme of nature, the basis of which is the unity of 
structure, unity of organization. 


To exhibit afd enforce this theory is indeed one 
great object of the book. There is also matter of 
a more miscellaneous nature in it ; anecdotes, and 
traits of Cuvier and Geoffroy, with both of whom 
Dr. Knox was personally acquainted ; glimpses of 
foreign neglect of science ; pieces of smart criticism 





ANECDOTE OF THORWALDSEN. 


and curious facts. Qne of these is the description 
of Leonardo da Vinci's sketch-book. 


I, as early as 1810, knew that there existed in the 
library of George the Third a unique quarto volume 
of drawings, sketch MS. observations; the ‘* Sketch- 
book,”’ in fact, of the immortal Leonardo, containing 
his private thoughts, ideas, conceptions, views. After 
long delay, Tat last, a few months ago, was permitted, 
by the kindness of Mr. Glover, librarian to the queen 
—sanctioned, no doubt, by the highest authority —to 
examine personally and for several hours a work prob- 
ably without an equal in the history of design. 

It is a small folio, prepared as a sketch-book, its 
leaves filled with figures, drawn by Leonardo, chiefly 
from dissections made either by himself, or conjointly 
with Della Torre. It —— also some drawings 
of the vegetable world, and a fewof machinery. But 
the figures are chiefly drawn from anatomical dissec- 
tions ; and in no instance could I perceive that Da 
Vinci ever mistook the dead for the living. As if to 
secure himself against the possibility of such an oc- 
currence, he has drawn generally, and with a grace 
and spirit not to be surpassed, the living limb, with 
all its glorious exterior, side by side with the dead 
and dissected corse. He draws the dead as dead, the 
living as living. 

In the same work are the drawings of the broad- 
headed horses ascribed to Julio Romano ; a form of 
head which must, I think, have not only prevailed in 
Italy at the time, but been common near Florence. 
Turning the leaves hastily over, I stumbled on a 
drawing of the semilunar valves of the aorta, in a 
variety of positions, so as to show their descriptive 
anatomy and their physiological action. The cor- 
puscles of Arantius have not been forgotten. Now all 
this occurred long before the age of Fabricius and 
Harvey, and even before that of Vesalius ; for Della 
Torre and Da Vinci preceded all these. 

It may have been that he was acquainted with the 
circulation of the blood. Who can tell the extent of 
his knowledge, until the volume be carefully examined, 
figure by figure, line by line, page by page, by an 
anatomist? 





ANECDOTE OF THORWALDSEN.—An illustrious friend 
of mine calling on Thorwaldsen some years ago, found 
him, as he said to me, in a glow, almost in a trance of 
creative power. On his inquiring what had happened, 
‘My friend, my dear friend,’’ said the sculptor, ‘1 
have an idea—I have a work in my head which will be 
worthy to live. I was walking out yesterday, when I 
saw a boy sitting on a stone in an attitude which struck 
me very much. ‘ What a beautiful statue that would 
make !’ I said to myself. ‘ But what would it do for? 
It would do—it would do—it would do exactly for 
Mercury drawing his sword just after he had played 
Argus asleep.” I came home immediately. I began 
modelling. I worked all the evening, till at my usual 
hour I went to bed. But my idea would not let me 
rest ; I was forced to get up again ; I struck a light, 
and worked at my model for three or four hours ; 
after which I again went to bed. But again I could 
not rest ; again I was forced to get up, and have been 
working ever since. O, my friend, if I can but exe- 
cute my idea, it will be a glorious statue!’ Anda 
noble statue it is, although Thorwaldsen himself did 
not think that the execution came up to the idea. I 
have heard of a remarkable speech of his, made some 
years after to another friend, who found him one day 
somewhat out of spirits. Being asked whether any- 
thing had occurred to distress him, he answered, 
** My genius is decaying.’? ‘‘ What do you mean ?”’ 
said the visitor. ‘‘ Why, here is my statue of Christ ; 
it is the first of my works that I have ever felt sat- 
igfied with. Till now my idea has always been so far 
beyond what I could execute ; but it is no longer 80 ; 
I shall never have a great idea again.’’—Hare. 





THE SALONS OF PARIS. 
From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE SALONS OF PARIS. 
News has just reached us from Paris of the death 





of Madame Sophie Gay. She was a writer of the 
half-historical, half-sentimental school of French fic- 
tion, of which Madame de Genlis, the Duchess 
d’Abrantes, and Madame de Souza were specimens 





more or less worthy ; but in ease and grace, Madame 
Gay was superior to all we have mentioned. It is, in | 
our minds, very affecting to witness the last lights of 

the ancient salons of Paris dropping out one by one. 

Midame Gay has herself, in a single volume, pub- | 
lished in 18387, entitled Salons C-lebres, left us a} 
very beautiful picture of them as they were in their 
prime. We have translated—abridging, however, as 
we went—the opening chapters of this work, and may 
add a notice of more modern salons, as given by the 
lively pen of Madame Emile de Girardin—née Del- 
phine Gay—daughter of Madame Sophie. The reader 
will judge whether the fashionable Frenchmen and 
Frenchwomen have really profited much by the storms 
and tempests that have gone over their heads. To 
be sure, Madame de Girardin’s pictures were given 
twelve years ago ; but we believe they would require 
little change, at least up to the conclusion of the 
Orleans reign in 1848. The volume from which these 
last extracts are made is entitled Lettres Parisiennes. 
It has all the wit and talent of the cleverest of fashiona- 
ble Frenchwomen. The tone is sometimes extremely 
good—-better than we were led to expect ; but the pic- 
ture it presents is about as mournful a one as pictures 
of French frivolity usually are. We will, however, 
leave them to make their own impression. First, 
then, for Madame Sophie Gay and the ancient salons. 

Now that the empire of the salons, she observes, 
has passed away with that of women, it would be 
difficult to convey to our youthful France an idea of 
the influence which certain of these were wont to ex- 
ercise, in state affairs and in the choice of men in 
power. To have a salon is far from an easy thing ; a 
crowd of people may, and do every day, give concerts 
and balls in their gilded apartments, and yet they 
may never have salons. Essential conditions are 
required which can rarely be found in conjunction. 
The most important of all is the talent and character 
of the lady who does the honors. Without being old, 
she must have passed the age in which a woman is 
chiefly spoken of for her prettiness or her dress, and 
be at that point of time when a woman’s mind may 
rule over the self-love of a man more than her youth- 
ful attractions enabled her to rule over his heart. 

Rank and fortune were important items, not quite 
indispensable, however, for Madame du Deffand was 

r, and Madame Geoffrin was the wife of a manu- 
acturer. In the salons of these two women edicts 
were framed, and academicians reared ; but the ques- 
tions discussed there were not nearly of the impor- 
tance of those to which Madame de Staél’s salon gave 
rise. . It was essential that the mistress of the house 
should have a decided and superior taste in a variety 
of ways ; also a total absence of those little, envious 
feelings which might have tended to exclude the 
fashionable woman or successful author. She must 
know how to bear enemies in her presence, to 
place talents according to their worth, to show the 
tiresome the way to the door—things which require 
address and courage. 

The salon of Madame de Staél, during three differ- 
ent periods of her life, took considerable modification 
from the changes of the time ; but it was always the 
same in power, if not in brilliancy. 

Under the first revolution, it was the scene of 
most momentous deliberations. Barnave, Talleyrand, 
Lameth, Dupont, Boissy d’Anglas, Portalis, Chénier, 
Roederer, and Benjamin Constant, discussed at the 
place of familiar meeting many a half-formed decree, 





and many important state nominations. The only 
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member of the Directory who visited there was 
Barras ; and it was a common saying, that every 
visit cost him a good deed ; for Madame de Staél 
never slackened in her intercessions for the victims 
of the tribunals. She infused courage into the hearts 
of those who were pleaders for them. Through her 
means, Talleyrand was recalled, and even named 
minister of foreign affairs. ‘* He wanted some help,’’ 
she said, ‘‘in order to arrive at power, but none to 
enable him to keep it when gained.’’ Her sagacity 
was at fault, if she persuaded herself that the re- 
turned emigrant-priest would bring harmony into 
public counsels. On these evenings, pregnant with 
deeds both evil and good, it was said that some very 
foul conspiracies were concocted, and some of these 
were directly imputed to Madame de Staél ; but she 
earnestly denied the truth of such surmises. Her 
salon, not herself, was guilty. Most generously did 
she exert herself in behalf of those who suffered after 
such conspiracies ; but some one was heard to say, 
‘*She is a good woman, but would push any of her 
friends into the water for the delight of fishing them 
up again with her own tackle.’’ 

When the Consulate was established, Madame de 
Staél’s salon empire was watched by the rising influ- 
ence of the day with a jealous eye. It was certainly 
a turbulent scene. Very bitter were the complaints 
of the men of the revolution. They had risked 
so much; they had fought so courageously for 
liberty! They saw the disorders of the time, but they 
could not bear to lose all the fruits of their toil ; and 
Garat and Andrieux, Daunon and Benjamin Constant, 
urged on by the eloquence of Madame de Staél, 
framed powerful appeals on these occasions for the 
morrow. Bonaparte could not tolerate this. His 
power was too recently gained—his projects too unripe. 
In vain did the friends of Madame de Staél say, that 
a salon could never be dangerous to a rule like his. 
‘It is nota salon,’’ said he; ‘it is aclub.’’ It 
was, in fact, the antagonism between mind and phys- 
ical force. The first consul had said before, of the 
orators of the Tribune: ‘‘I have no time to answer 
these refractory speechifiers ; they do nothing, but 
perplex all things ; they must be silenced.’’ And 
one great point of attack was Madame de Staél’s 
salon. It was necessary she should abdicate her 
throne. A sentence of banishment condemned the 
brilliant lady to lay down the sceptre. Exiled to 
Geneva, surrounded by friends, sharing her father’s 
lot, occupied with her daughter’s education, she had, 
it may be thought, plenty of objects ; she was un- 
questionably the first literary woman in Europe, too, 
and as such, Geneva was as her salon, where she 
received the homage of royalty and talent. Yet, a 
true Frenchwoman, unable to bear separation from 
the peculiar atmosphere in which she had been reared, 
she pined after it—pined still more for the friends 
who visited her only to be partakers of her exile ; 
and so she passed the whole period of the Napoleon 
dynasty. 

Meanwhile, in the interval between the banishment 
of Madame de Staél and her return, the most capti- 
vating mistress of a Paris salon appears to have been 
Madame de Beaumont. She was a daughter of M. 
de Montmorin, the minister of foreign affairs, who 
had immediately followed Necker. She married 
early, and not happily. She lived with her father, 
separated from her husband, and was intrusted to 
transcribe some of the very important correspondence 
between Mirabeau and the court. In the Reign of 
Terror, her father, and it is thought others of her 
family, fell by the guillotine ; but she herself was 
spared, even against her will. She retired for a while 
into the country, visiting among her friends, who did 
all they could to console her. She was the object of 
the strongest attachment on the part of Chateaubriand, 
Joubert, Fontanes, Molé, and many others; and 
when, once more, quiet and order were restored, even 
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at the sacrifice of much of liberty, she came to Paris 
again. Her old friends rallied about her, her spirits 
seemed to revive for a while, and her salon was for a 
year or two a scene of remarkable enjoyment. One 
who truly appreciated her, and who was worthy to be 
himself the centre of a social circle—M. Joubert, the 
author of some beautiful thoughts on literature and 
divers other subjects—thus tenderly commemorates 
the evenings to which we have alluded: ‘‘ Peaceful 
society ! where none of those disuniting pretensions 
which spoil enjoyment could come; where acknowl- 
edged talent was not divorced from good temper ; 
where praise was given to whatever was praise- 
worthy ; where nothing was thought of but what was 
really attractive. Peaceful society ! whose scattered 
members can never unite again without speaking of 
her who was the connecting link that brought them 
all together.’’ 

To our minds, there seems something unique and 
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style and manner so little like that of our country- 
men, said, ‘He carries his glory as if it were a 
nothing.’ Then, bya quick recall of patriotism, she 
whispered in my ear, ‘One must admit, however, 
that nature never made a great man at less expense.’ 
It seemed to me that the whole man was portrayed in 
these brief remarks. 

** You would suppose, after this début, that we had 
a very pleasant evening : you shall judge. The duke 
had not reached the end of the salon, when the Abbé 
de Pradt fastened on him, and actually forced him to 
listen for at least three-quarters of an hour, while he 
expressed his ideas—the ideas of the Abbé de Pradt ! 
—upon military tactics. Conceive the wrath of Mme. 
| de Staél, and the annoyance of everybody there! M. 
| Schlegel said, that he could fancy he was listening to 
‘that rhetorician who pronounced a discourse on the 
| art of war to Hannibal. 
| ‘*This remark did not make amends for the nui- 
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infinitely touching in this bursting out, though but | sance of hearing in good French what we all knew 
for a short time, of the slumbering fires of an older | before, when what we wanted was to listen to new 
society, from underneath the heaps of hard and alien | things, in a foreign accent. Among the very few 
material which had gone far to extinguish every spark | words which the English general was allowed to put 
of gentleness and refinement. The relics of families jin, I caught one sentence which struck me. While 
—their hearts still bleeding from their wounds—came | the abbé took breath, or coughed, the warrior had just 
to forget, if possible, the terrible past, and indulge | time to tell us, that the most awful day in the life of 
eiirad Wetht; de anung pond icacos |tapnm Giestrigpumbaciies ie geek, 
unbearable ; and some it vanquished in their highest | and being assured on the morrow of the departure of 
part—their inward conscience—making them sub- | the enemy, the conqueror cannot even know whether 
servient when they might have shunned the danger | he is not conquered. 

altogether. But while the quiet interval lasted, it, ‘‘ Everything has its cost in this world, and if every 
was like an Indian summer, prolonging the intellect- | man told us his secret, we should see that the most 
= oon — a = — =~ to be over- fesse. — ag 7 * their full = 
whelmed by the vulgar splendors of the empire. | However may oug ere was sense an 
The greatest loss this circle could have had was the good taste in the duke’s remark. It seemed as if he 
jer , R pee ” orem a at a9 in 1804— rn a us forgive him for exciting our curiosity 
attended only by Chateaubriand—who has given an . 

account of the closing scene in his memoirs, and ‘** Many people went away discouraged by the bad 


thenceforth it does not appear that the same society manners of M.dePradt. The hero himself was think- 


reassembled. ing of a retreat, when Mme. de Staél came to release 
But another and third edition of the salon, under | him from the ambuscade into which he had fallen. 
Mme. de Staél, was witnessed at the Restoration. | She retained him near the door, and there was a grave 
Hitherto we have sketched from Mme. Sophie Gay’s | conversation on the English constitution. Mme. de 
pictures, At this period, she declares herself unable | Staél could not reconcile the idea of political liberty 
to bear the mortification of mingling with the public | with the prevalence of servile forms remaining in the 
of Paris ; she could not see the Cossacks without | individual relationships of a society so jealous of that 
shuddering. She shut herself up in her house, and | liberty as England. 
knew what passed only through the kindness of | ‘‘ ‘ Language and aristocratic customs do not annoy 


friends, who wrote narratives for her amusement of 
any remarkable incidents they might note. Among 
these communications, Mme. Sophie Gay has preserved 
one from the Marquis de Custine, and she has given 
it as a faithful picture of one of the last of Mme. de 
Staél’s soirées in Paris. 

**T am just returned, and will not go to bed with- 
out telling you what has most amused me—not that 
amused is the right word, for Mme. de Staél’s salon is 
more than a scene of amusement ; it is a glass in which 
is reflected the history of the time. What we see and 
hear there is more instructive than books, more ex- 
citing than many comedies. 

‘© You know that the Duke of Wellington was to 
visit her this evening for the first time. I went in 

time ; she was not yet in the room ; several 
others were also waiting—such as the Abbé de Pradt, 
Benjamin Constant, La Fayette. They were convers- 
ing ; I remained in one corner, as if listening to them. 
.... At length Mme. de Staél came in. ‘I am late,’ 
she said ; ‘ but it is not my fault. I was invited to 
dine at ——, and was obliged to go.” A great many 
of the guests were come : all were looking for the hero 
of the evening—we had seen him only as pirt of a 
show, now we wanted to hear him converse. At 
length he entered. The nobleness of his figure and 
simplicity of his manners produced a most agreeable 
impression on us. His pride, as it ought, has nearly 
the grace of timidity. Mme. de Staél, impressed bya 


| people living in a country that is really free,’ said the 
duke. ‘ We use these unimportant formule in com- 
pliment to the past, and preserve our ceremonies as we 
keep a memorial, even when it has lost its primitive 
destination.’ 

‘* ¢ But is it true,’ asked Mme. de Staél, ‘ that your 
lord chancellor speaks to the king on his bended knee 
—_ the opening address or sitting of parliament ?’ 

**<« Yes ; quite true.’ 

** * How does he do it ?’ 

** « He speaks to him kneeling, as I have told you.’ 

** « But how ?’ 

** «Must I show you? You will have it !’ answered 
the duke ; and he threw himself at the feet of our 
Corinna. 

. ‘* *T wish everybody could see him,’ cried Mme. de 
taél. 

** And everybody there did applaud with one accord. 
I would not answer for the same unanimity of appro- 
bation among the same people after they had reached 
the foot of the staircase. 

** Everybody went away, only I stayed two hours 
with the mistress of the house and M. Schlegel, whose 
anger against the abbé did not wear out. ese two 
hours Mme. de Staél’s conversation enchanted me, 
proving how much there is to attach us in one who can 
live at one and the same time so near and yet so far 
above the world... . I might pass many evenings 
in recounting in detail the conversation of thisevening. 
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There is more than matter for a book in a two hours’ 
talk with Mme. de Staél. I had better go to bed, that 
I may be able to tell you to-morrow all I can only leave 
you to guess at now.’’* 

And now we come to a later period, and Mme. Sophie 
Gay shall give place to her lively and clever daughter 
Delphine, Mme. Emile Girardin. 

** Parisian society,’’ she writes, ‘now, in 1839, 
offers the strangest aspect that ever was seen—a mix- 
ture of luxury and rudeness, English propriety and 
French negligence, political absurdities and revolu- 
tionary terrors, of which it is hard to form a just con- 
ception. The luxury of the salons is truly Eastern, 
not only the salons, indeed, but the ante-rooms : an 
ante-room in a handsome hotel is more richly adorned 
than the most beautiful drawing-room of the provin- 
cial prefecture. There, footmen more or less powdered 
—for there are rebels who choose to wear so little 
powder, that you would rather take them for millers 
in livery, than for servants of the ante-room—these 
self-styled powdered lackeys offer you a-great book, 
bound in velvet, with the corners bronzed and gilt, in 
which you are asked to write your name. If the lady 
of the house is visible, you are pompously ushered 
into the sanctuary—that is to say, into the second 
salon or parlor, or closet, or atelier, whichever best 
assorts with the pretensions of the lady. A dog darts 
upon you, barks, makes a show of biting you ; he is 
quieted, submits, and regains his purple cushion, 
growling. Dogs are very much in fashion ; together 
with the fire, flowers, an old aunt, and two toadies, 
they make up part of the living accompaniments of a 
genteel salon. As you are an elegant person, of 
course you are ill-dressed ; your coat is dusty, your 
boots speckled with mud, your hair uncombed, you 
exhale a strong odor of tobacco. At first glance, 
such things seem rather disagreeable, common, and 
inelegant. Nosuch thing; this is exactly the most 
fashionable style we have ; it seems to say ; ‘I have 
just dismounted from the finest horse in Paris. I am 
aman of fashion, of that distinguished position in 
society, that I can go in a morning to call on a duchess 
dressed like a highwayman.’ 

**On the other hand, the mistress of the house is 
charming. One must do women the justice to say, 
that they never take a pride in ugliness ; that they 
never make elegance to consist in appearing to the 
greatest possible disadvantage. The woman whom 
= are visiting, then, is dressed in the best taste. A 

utiful lace cap covers her light hair ; she wears a 
soft figured Gros de Naples ; her stockings are of ex- 
quisite fineness ; her shoes irreproachable (we doubt 
not they bear the mark of either Gros or Miiller) ; 
her Valenciennes cuffs are irresistible ; everything 
betokens care and fastidious nicety. The freshness 
of her appearance is a satire on the negligence of 
yours. One cannot comprehend why this elegant 
woman should have prepared herself in so costly a 
manner to receive this man ; and, in the evening, 
really the contrast is greater still. Young men no 
longer‘wear stockings when they go into a party ; yet 
they dare not just yet present themselves in boots ; 
and therefore they come in brodequins, like students. 
We are in the age of the juste-milieu ; and this is ap- 
[a yon enough. The dbrodequin is in its right place 

alf-way between shoes and boots. These ill-dressed 
men are surrounded by women blazing in jewels and 
diamonds, coronets and diadems. It is impossible to 


* Perhaps the reader of the above will partake our own 
feeling of surprise at one circumstance which it records. 
How happened it, that the accomplished lady of a Parisian 
salon could not shield her chief guest, and all her guests, 
from the impertinence of one among them? To us this 
seems incomprehensible, and excites our suspicion that 
Mme. de Staél could not have been among those mistresses 
of the science of tact, of whom elsewhere Mme. Gay speaks. 
pA charm of the evening was here allowed to be 
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believe that such differently dressed beings can be of 
the same country and station in society ; and 
they are all talking and chirping together ; and what 
conversation ! whata conflict of subjects ! what anin- 
explicable picture of forethought and thoughtlessness ! 
or rather of apathy ! 

**« And do you also believe in a revolution, M. de 
P. ?? inquires a charming princess, spreading out 
her fan. 

‘* «Certainly, madame ; and I hope we shall have 
one sooner than some may think.’ 

*** What ! monsieur—you make me tremble.’ 

*** Can you, then, be afraid of a revolution which 
will bring about what you wish for ?’ 

***No ; but we shall have some cruel moments to 
pass through.’ 

‘© «Some may ; but not everybody.’ 

*** Bah ! revolutions make no selection ; and then, 
when once the scaffold is set up’>—— 

** «How fast you travel, madame! in our day we 
shall never bear with scaffolds. The days of Terror 
will never return !’ 

*¢*T think with M. de P——,’ chimes in a youn 
dandy, playing with a Chinese ape on the table ; ¢ 
rather look for civil war.’ 

‘* «IT do not expect it ; we have not energy enough 
for a civil war.’ .... 

««* But you will have household assassinations, prob- 
ably, if that will be any comfort.’ 

‘*« And then, the pillage of Paris " 

“© Pillage !’ 

*** Certainly.” And every one cries : 

‘* «Oh, well, if there is pillage, I will be in it.’ 

‘**T shall come to your house, madame,’ says one. 
‘I shall carry away this beautiful vase.’ 

“«*« And I, the plate.’ 

*«« And I, the charming portrait.’ 

‘**T have no fixed idea yet ; I shall come to your 
house to-morrow, madame, to choose,’ &c. 

‘* ¢ All this will be very amusing ; and yet, when 
the day comes, I shall not be sorry to be in Italy.’ 

**« Well, let us set out, then.’ 

*** Not yet, but soon. I will warn you when it is 
best to go.” And so they talk on of all these horrible 
things, half buried under canopies of lampas, sur- 
rounded by flowers, by the light of thousands of wax- 
candles burning in golden lustres ; and these women, 
who foresee such great catastrophes—tragical events, 
which may divide them from all they love, from 
parents, from friends—have beautiful dresses, with 
trimmings from England, and make the prettiest little 
gestures while speaking. It is because in France 
vanity is so deeply rooted that it leads to indifference. 
Presumption stands in lieu of courage. They believe 
in disasters, but only for others ; they never seem to 
expect them for themselves.’’ 

So much for national character. If all this be a 
truthful picture, and really we see no reason for 
doubt, it does but add another to the many proofs of 
the springing elasticity of that element of light-hearted 
short-sightedness which is so proverbially character- 
istic of the French. But we will say no more, for our 
paper has already exceeded the limits we had as- 
signed to it ; and the things that are must ever pre- 
vail in our pages over those that have been. 





AnotHER New Constitution.—Louis Napoleon 
has been trying his hand at a Constitution, and has 
fixed upon a very congenial locality for his labors. 
He has, in fact, been giving a Constitution to Algeria, 
and he begins by declaring that ‘‘ Frenchmen are te 
enjoy in Algiers the same civil rights as they enjoy 
in their own country.’’ This is a bit of humor we did 
not give Louis Napoleon credit for. The civil rights 
‘* enjoyed’’ by the French may be a very fair subject 
for a joke ; but the idea of putting Algiers and France 
on a political equality is rather too near the truth to 
be quite agreeable.— Punch. 
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CHAPTER I. 


‘* GABRIELLE, you should not stay out so late 
alone.”’ 

‘Tt isn’t late, sister dear, for a summer’s even- 

The church clock struck eight just as I 
turned into the little path across the field.” 

The first speaker, who was the eldest, raised her 
head from es work, and, looking at Gabrielle, 
said : 

‘* For you it is too late. You are not well, 
Gabrielle. You are quite flushed and tired. Where 
have you been ?”’ 

** Nowhere but in the village,’’ Gabrielle said. 

She paused a moment, then added rather hur- 
riedly : 

a ws detained by a poor sick woman I went 
to see. You don’t know her, Joanna, she has just 
come here.”’ : 

‘* And who is she?”’ Joanna asked. 

‘‘She is a widow woman, not young, and very 
poor. She spoke to me in the road the other day, 
and I have seen her once or twice since. She had 
heard our name in the village, and to-night I prom- 
ised her that you or Bertha would go and call on 
her. She has been very unhappy, poor thing. 
You will go, sister ?”’ 

** Certainly. You should have told me before. 
Go, now, and take off your bonnet. You have 
walked too quickly home on this hot night.’ 

Another lady entered the room just as Gabrielle 
was leaving it, and addressed her almost as the 
first had done : 

*¢ You are late, Gabrielle. 
out so long ?”’ 

* Jounna will tell you,’’ Gabrielle answered. 
“T have only been finding some work for you, 
sister,’’ and with a smile she went at 

They were two stern, cold women—Joanna and 
Bertha Vaux. They lived together—they two and 
Gabrielle—in a dark old-fashioned house, close to 
a little village, in one of the southern counties of 
England. It was a pretty, une village, as 
most English villages are, with little clusters of 
white-washed, rose-twined cottages sprinkled 
Grongh it, and a little rough stone country 
ehurch, covered to the very top of the spire so 
thickly with ivy that it looked like a green bower. 
Here and there were scattered a few pleasant 
houses of the better sort, standing apart in sunny 

ens, and scenting the air around with the 
smell of their sweet flowers. 

But the house in which Joanna and Bertha and 
Gabrielle lived was my gloomy and dark and 
cold. It was a square brick house, with damp, 
unhealthy evergreens planted in front, upon which 
the sun never shone—summer or winter ; the flags 
which paved the front of the door and the steps of 
the door were greened over with cheerless moss ; 
and fungi grew up in the seams of the pavement. 
The windows, with their thick, black clumsy 
frames, almost all faced the north, so that the cold 
dark rooms were never lighted up with sunshine ; 
but looked even more dreary in the summer time, 
with the empty fireless grates, than on winter 
days. Yet the house seemed to suit well the tastes 
of the two elder of the Misses Vaux, 

It had stood empty for some years before they 
took it ; for its last occupier had committed suicide 
in one of the rooms—it was just the house for such 
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a thing to have happened in—and the supersti- 
tious horror which the event created in the neigh- 
borhood, coupled with the dark and cheerless 
appearance of the house, were the causes why it 
remained so long unlet and so much neglected. 

About six years ago, the Misses Vaux had come 
quite —— to the village ; and, ina short time, 
were settled as tenants of the lonely house, They 
were young women then—not more than three and 
four-and-twenty ; but already grave, severe, and 
stern. They dressed always in mourning, and 
rarely was a smile seen on their cold lips; but 
they spent their time almost entirely in perform- 
ing acts of charity, in visiting the sick, and in 
making clothes for the poor. For miles round 
they were known and looked up to with mingled 
reverence and awe. But theirs was a strange, 
soulless charity—more like the performance of 
heavy penance than of acts of love. 

There was a mystery about their antecedents. 
No one knew whence they came, or who they 
were; they had neither relations nor friends ; 
they lived alone in their gloomy house, and only at 
long intervals—sometimes of many months—did 
they receive even a single letter. They were two 
sad, weary women, to whom life seemed to bring 
no pleasure but to be only a burden, which it was 
their stern duty to bear uncomplainingly for a 
certain number of years. 

Gabrielle—the beautiful, sunny-natured Ga- 
brielle—was not with them when they first came 
to the village ; but three years ago she had joined 
them, and the three had lived together since. She 
was then about fifteen ;—a bright, joyous, beauti- 
ful creature, without a thought of i see in her, 
or the faintest shadow of the gloom that rested on 
her sisters. Even now, although she had lived for 
three years in the chilling atmésphere that sur- 
rounded them, she was still unchanged, almost 
even as much a child—as gay, thoughtless, and 
full of joy, as when she first cams. It reminded 
one of a snowdrop blooming in the winter, forcing 
itself through the very midst of the surrounding 
snow, to see how she had grown up with this cold, 
wintry environment. But the gloomy house 
looked less gloomy now that Gabrielle lived in it. 
There was one little room, with a window looking 
to the south.(one of three that had a sunny 
aspect), which she took to be her own, and there 
she would sit for many hours, working by the 
open window, singing joyously, with the sunlight 
streaming over her, and the breath of the sweet 
flowers that she had planted in a garden as close 
under her window as the sun would come, stealing 
deliciously into the room. It was quite a pleasant 
little nook, with a view far over green undulating 
hills and yellow waving corn-fields, which sparkled 
and glittered like plains of moving gold in the deep 
bright rays of the setting sun. And Gabrielle, 
sitting here and gazing on them, or roaming alone 
amongst them, was quite happy and light-hearted. 
Even her stern sisters were thawed and softened 
by her presence; and, I think, felt as much love 
for her as it was in their nature to feel for any one, 
for, indeed, it was impossible.to resist altogether her 
cheering influence, which spread itself over every- 
thing around her with the warmth of sunshine. 

On this evening on which our tale begins, and 
for some days previous to it, Gabrielle had been 
pare and quieter than she often was. She joined 

er sisters now in the common sitting-room ; and, 
with her work in her hand, sat down beside them 
near the window, but she answered their few 
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— about her evening ramble with onl 
igned gayety, as though she was occupied wit 
other thoughts, or was too weary to talk; and, 
presently, as the twilight gathered round them, 
they all sank into silence. The one window looked 
across the road in which the house stood, to a 
dark plantation of stunted trees that grew op- 
anew a very gloomy place, which, even in the 

ottest summer day, had always a chill, wintry 
feeling, and from which even now a damp air was 
rising; and, entering the open window, was 
spreading itself through the room. 

** How unlike a summer evening it is in this 
room !’? Gabrielle suddenly broke the silence b 
exclaiming almost impatiently. ‘I wish I could, 
even for once, see a ray of sunshine in it. I have 
often wondered how any one could build a house 
in this situation.” 

** And do you never imagine that there are peo- 

le who care less for sunshine than you do, Ga- 
wrielle?’’ Bertha asked, rather sadly. 

“ Yes, certainly, sister, but still it seems to me 
almost like a sin to shut out the beautiful heaven’s 
sunlight as it has been shut out in this house. 
Winter and summer it is always alike. If it was 
not for my own bright little room up stairs, I think 
[ never should be gay here at all.” 

‘* Well, Gabrielle, you need not complain of the 
gloominess of this room just now,’’ Miss Vaux 
said. ‘ At nine o’clock on an August evening I 
suppose all rooms look pretty much alike.’’ 

‘¢Oh, sister, no!’ Gabrielle cried. ‘* Have you 
never noticed the different kinds of twilight? 
Here, in this house, it is always winter twilight, 
quite colorless, and cold, and cheerless, but in 
other places, where the sun has shone, it is warm 
and soft and beautiful ; even for an hour or longer 
after the sun has quite set, a faint, rosy tinge, like a 
warm breath, seems to rest upon the air, and to 
shed such peace and almost holiness over every- 
thing. That was the kind of twilight, I think 
of it so often, that there used to be at home. 
I remember, so very, very, long ago, how I used 
to sit on the ground at my mother’s feet, in the 
summer evenings, looking out through the open 
window at the dear old garden, where everything 
was so very still and quiet that it seemed to me 
the very trees must have fallen asleep, and how 
she used to tell us fairy stories in the twilight. 
Sisters, do you remember it?’’ Gabrielle asked, 
her voice tremulous, but not altogether, so it 
seemed, with emotion that the recollection had 
called up. 

**T do,’’ Miss Vaux said, in a voice clear and 
cold, and hard as ice. From Bertha there came 
no answer. 

‘It is one of the few things I recollect about 
her,’’ Gabrielle said again very softly ; ‘‘ the rest 
is almost all indistinct, like a half-forgotten dream. 
I was only four years old, you say, Joanna, when 
she died ?” 

‘“‘ You know it; why do you ask?” Miss Vaux 
said harshly and quickly. 

There was a pause. It was so dark that none 
of their faces could be seen, but one might have 
told, from the quick, nervous way in which un- 
consciously Gabrielle was clasping and unclasping 
her hand, that there was some struggle going on 
within her. At last, very timidly, her voice trem- 
bling, though she tried hard to steady it, she spoke 
again. 

‘Sisters, do not be angry with me. Often 
lately I have wished so very much to ask you some 
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things about my mother. Oh, let me ask them 
now! Dear sisters, tell me why it is that you 
never speak to me, or almost allow me to speak of 
her? Is it because it grieves you so much to think 
of her death, or is there any other cause’’—her 
voice sank so low that it was almost a whisper— 
‘¢ why her name is never mentioned amongst us? 
I have kept silence about this so long, for I knew 
you did not wish to speak of it; but, oh sisters, 
tell me now! Ought I not to know about my own 
mother ?”’ 

** Hush !’’ Miss Vaux said in a voice stern and 
harsh. ‘Gabrielle, you do not know what 
you are asking. Let it be enough for you to learn 
that anything I could tell you of your mother 
could give you nothing but pain to hear—pai 
which we would gladly spare you yet, knowing, 
as we so weli do, the great bitterness of it. I 
you for all our sakes, yours as much as ours, never 
again be the first to mention your mother’s name !”” 

She had risen from her seat, and stood upright 
before Gabrielle, the outline of her tall, dark figure 
showing clearly against the window. In her 
voice there was not one trace of emotion; her 
whole manner was hard, and cold, and unimpas- 
sioned ; like that of one who had long ago sub- 
dued all gentle feelings. 

Gabrielle's tears were falling fast, but she made 
no answer to Miss Vaux’s words. She stood much 
in awe of both her sisters, especially of the eldest, 
and knew well how hopeless all remonstrance with 
her would be. 

After a few moments, Bertha laid her hand on 
Gabrielle’s shoulder, saying, with something of 
gentleness in her voice : 

‘You distress yourself too much, my child. 
Trust more in us, Gabrielle. We would try to 
aay sorrow from you; do not make it impossi- 

le.”” 

** Yes, yes ; I know it is meant kindly towards 
me,”’ Gabrielle said gently ; ‘‘ but you forget that 
I suffer from being in ignorance. I cannot forget 
that you are concealing something from me.” 

“* Which I would to God I could conceal from 
you forever,’’ Miss Vaux said. ‘* Gabrielle, foolish 
child, do not seek for sorrow ; it will come — 
enough of itself;’’ and she turned from her wi 
some muttered words that her sister could not 
hear. 

Gabrielle tried to speak again; but Bertha 
raised her hand warningly, and they were all 
silent ; Gabrielle with her face bowed down upon 
her hands in the thick twilight. 

‘* We will close the window and have lights,” 
Bertha said, after some time had passed; “ the 
night air is getting cold.” 

ith a deep sigh Gabrielle rose, and drew down 
the open window, standing there for some minutes 
alone and looking out upon the dark evergreen 
grove. 
CHAPTER II, 


‘‘T am going into the village,’’ Miss Vaux said. 
‘Tf you will tell me where that poor woman lives 
you were speaking of last night, Gabrielle, I will 
call upon her now.”’ 

‘* Let me go with you,”’ Gabrielle said quickly. 
**T told her we would come together. Wait for 
me one minute, and I will be ready.” 

‘ T scarcely see the need of it. You are looking 

le and ill, Gabrielle. I would advise you to stay 
in the house and rest.”’ 

‘‘T have a headache, and the air will do it 
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good,’’ Gabrielle answered. 
ter.” 

** As you will then,” Miss Vaux said ; and Ga- 
brielle went away to dress. 

She had not yet recovered her usual Bay spirits ; 
but was still grave, quiet, and apparently occupied 
with her own thoughts, and the two walked side | 
by side, almost without speaking, along the little | 
path over the field which lay between their house 
and the village. It was a very bright, sunny 
summer’s day, too hot, indeed, for walking, but 
beautiful to look at. The heat seemed to weary 


“Let me go, sis 


Gabrielle, she walked so very slowly, and was so 


e. 

x This is the house, sister. We go through the 
kitchen ; she has the room above.”’ 

They raised the latch and went in. No one 
was in the lower room; so they passed through, 
and ascended a low, narrow staircase, almost like 
a ladder, which rose abruptly from a doorway at 
the further side, until they reached another door 
which stood facing them, without any landing be- 
tween it and the highest step. Gubrielle knocked, | 
and a faint voice from within answered, ‘‘ Come 
in ;”’ and she entered, fullowed by her sister. It 
was a very small room, and very bure of furniture ; 
for there was little in it but a deal bedstead, an old | 
table, and one or two odd, rickety chairs, in one 
of which—that boasted of a pair of broken arms 
and something that had once been a cushion—sat 
the woman they had come to visit. 

Gabrielle went quickly up to her, and taking 
her hand, said in a low voice : 

“T have brought my sister, as I promised—my 
eldest sister.”’ 

The woman bowed her head without speaking ; 
then tried to rise from her seat ; but she seemed 
very weak, and her hand trembled as she leaned 
on the arm of her chair. 

**Do not rise, my good woman,’’ Miss Vaux 
said, kindly, and her voice sounded almost soft— 
she was so used to attune it so as to be in harmony 
with a sick chamber—* do not rise ; I see you are 
very weak,”’ and she drew a chuir near, and sat 
down by her side. 

** You have come quite lately to the village, my 
sister tells me.’’ 

* Quite lately, less than a week ago,’’ was the 
answer ; but spoken in so low a voice that the 
words were scarcely audible. 

‘* Were you ever here before? Have you any 
connection with the place ?’”’ Miss Vaux asked. 

** No, none.”’ 

** But you had probably some motive in coming 
here? Have you no relations or friends ?”’ 

** No, no,”’ the woman cried, suddenly bursting 
into tears, ‘‘I have no friends, no friends in the 
wide world !”’ 

A gentle hand was laid on her shoulder; a 
gentle voice whispered some soft words in her ear, 
and the woman looked up into Gabrielle’s dark 

; - and murmured something between her subs. 
‘Then they were all silent for a few moments. 

“I think you are a widow?’’ Miss Vaux asked 
gently, when she had become calmer. 

“* Yes,”’ she answered, slowly, as though the 
word had been dragged from her, so much it seemed 
to pain her to speak it. 

** And have you any children?” 

A moment’s pause, and then another “ yes,” 
hardly intelligible from the choking subs which 
accompanied it. 

Miss Vaux was silent, looking inquiringly into 
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the woman’s face. It vas partly turned from her, 
—- shaded with her thin hand; her large _ 
ooking up with a strange, agonized look into 
brielle’s eyes, her pale lips moving convulsively. 
Gabrielle’s face was almost as pale as hers; her 
look almost as full of agony. 

Miss Vaux glanced from one to the other, at first 
with pity; then suddenly a quick change came 
over her face ; a deep flush mounted to her brow ; 
she darted from her seat; and, calm as she ordi- 
narily was, her whole figure trembled as she stood 
before them, with her fierce gaze turned on them. 

Pale as death, neither of them speaking, they 
bore her passionate look ; quite motionless, too, 
except that Gabrielle had instinctively clasped the 
widow's hand in hers, and held it tightly. 

‘Speak to me, Gabrielle !’’ Miss Vaux ‘cried ; 
and her vo:ce, harsh, loud, and quivering with 
passion, echoed through the room ; ‘ tell me who 
this woman is.!”’ 

From the widow’s lips there burst one word— 
one word like a sudden, bitter ery—‘‘ Joanna !”’ 

She stretched out her arms imploringly, trying 
to grasp even her daughter's Seale ; but Miss 
Vaux sprang from her, and stood erect in the 
centre of the room; her tall figure drawn to its 
full height; her burning eye still turned with 
unutterable anger upon the crouching woman near 
her. 

‘* You have dared to do this. You have dared 
to seek us out here, where we had hoped to hide 
ourselves from the scoffing of the bitter, heartless 
world ; where we had tried, by acts of charity, by 
suffering and penance, to blot out the recollection 
of the shame that you have brought upon us! 
Are we nowhere secure from you? What have we 
to do with you? You cast us off years ago.” 

‘‘ Sister, sister!’’ cried Gabrielle’s innploring 
voice, ‘¢ oh, remember, whatever she has done, that 
she is still our mother! Have mercy on her, for 
she cannot bear this!” 

But sternly and coldly came Miss Vaux’s an- 
swer :— 

*‘ Did she remember that we were her children 
when she left us? Did she remember that our 
father was her husband? We all loved her then 
—she was very dear to us—but she turned all our 
warm love into bitterness. She destroyed our = 
piness at one stroke, forever ; she blighted, with- 
out a pang, all the hope of our young lives; she 
branded us with a mark of shame that we can 
never shake off; she plunged an arrow into the 
heart of each of us, which lies festering there now. 
Are these things to be forgiven? I tell you it is 
impossible! I will never furgive her—I swore it 
by my father’s deathbed—never while I live! 
Gabrielle, this is no place for you. Come home 
with me!” 

‘Hear me first!’’ the mother cried, creeping 
from the seat in which she had sunk back, and, 
cowering, with hidden face, had listened to her 
daughter’s words, “hear me before you go! I 
have deserved everything—everything you can 
say ; but oh, from you it is bitter to hear it! Oh, 
my daughter, listen to me!”’ She flung herself at 
Miss Vaux’s feet on the bare floor. 

‘* You speak of the sorrows I have brought upon 
you—the sorrow and the shame ; but have they 
equalled what [ have endured? Day and night— 
day and night—through months and years—four- 
teen long yeurs—oh, think of it! I have wished 
to kill myself, but I dared not doit; I have prayed 
fervently to die. Oh, no, no, stay and listen to 
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me! My last hope—my last hope in heaven and 
earth is only with you. Oh, my daughter! you 
say you loved me once—will not one spark of the 
old fove live again? I will try yet once more to 
move you to pity. I have not told you all. I 
have not told you how, in my agony, I tried to 
find rest and peace; how I sought it everywhere 
—wandering from place to place alone, in hunger 
and thirst, in cold and weariness, in poverty and 
wretchedness; finding none anywhere, until at 
last, worn out with misery, | wandered here. 
And here I saw Gabrielle, my beautiful child, my 
love, my darling !”’ 

The wan face lighted up with passionate love 
as she looked at her who was kneeling by her 
side. 

‘* She believed me when I told her of my sorrow. 
She comforted me with such sweet words, that 
they sank like healing balm into my soul, as 
though an angel’s voice had spoken them. Do 
not take her from me !”’ 

‘* Mother, do not fear,’? Gabrielle’s soothing 
voice whispered, “I will stay with you—did I not 
promise it?”’ 

‘* Gabrielle!” cried Miss Vaux. ‘Come with 
me, and leave her. ‘The tie that once bound us to 
her she herself has severed forever; we have 
nothing further todo with her. Gabrielle, come !”’ 

‘TL cannot come! She is my mother. I can- 
not leave her.”’ 

‘‘ And we are your sisters. To whom do you 
owe most? We have watched over you through 
our life ; we have shielded you from sorrow ; we 

ave loved you almost with the love that she 
ought to have given you. You have been the 
single joy that we have had for years. Have you 
no a to give us in return for all we have given 
yout Oh, Gabrielle—my sister, I pray you!—I, 
who am so little used to entreat any one, I pray 
you for the sake of the love we have borne you— 
for the sake of the honor that is still left us—for 
the sake of all that you hold sacred—come, come 
back with us !”’ 

A low moan burst from the mother’s lips; for 
Gabrielle, weeping bitterly, arose from her knees, 
and threw herself into her sister’s arms. 

‘* Heaven bless you for this!’’ Miss Vaux ex- 
claimed ; but, interrupting her in a broken voice, 
Gabrielle cried, ‘*‘ You do not understand me. I 
cannot return with you! No, sister. Anything 
—anything else I will do, but 1 cannot forsake her 
in her penitence! Can oe do it yourself? Oh, 
sister, will you not take her home !”’ 

** T will not!” 

‘There was a long pause, broken once or twice 
by the deep sobs that seemed bursting the mother’s 
heart. Then Miss Vaux spoke again, earnestly, 
even imploring 

“ Gabrielle, 
time, to return with me. Foolish child! think 
of what you are doing. You are bringing down 
your father’s dying curse upon your head—you are 
piercing the hearts of those who love you with new 
and bitter sorrow; you are closing—wilfully 
closing—against yourself the door that 1s still open 
to receive you; you are making yourself homeless 
—a wanderer—perhaps a beggar. Oh, my dear 
sister Gabrielle, think once more—think of all 
this!” 

“ Sister, spare me further ; your words wound 
me ; but I have decided, and I cannot return with 
you. My mother’s home is my home.” 

“Then I say no more,’’ Miss Vaux exclaimed, 


ly : 
i ask you once more, for the last 
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while her whole figure shook. ‘‘ May God forgive 
you fur what you do this day !”’ 

The door closed, and Gabrielle and her mother 
were left alone. 

Gently and lovingly Gabrielle raised her from 
the ground, led her to her seat, and tried to calm 
and soothe her—though she wept herself the 
while—with cheerful, tender words : 

‘* Mother, are you not glad to have me with you 
—your own little Gabriellet You said it would 
make you happy, and yet see how you are weep- 
ing! Hush, mother dear, hush! I will be always 
with you now, to nurse you, and take care of you, 
and comfort you, and you will get strong and well 
soon ; and some day, mother, some day, perhaps, 
their hearts will soften, and they will forgive us 
both, and take us home to them, and we will all 
live again together, loving one another.”’ And 
Gabrielle tried to smile through the tears that were 
falling still. 

** My child, I am weak and selfish,”’ the mother 
said, “ I should have told you to go back to your 
home, and to leave me; but I could not do it. 
Yet even now my heart is reproaching me for 
what [have done. How are we to live! My 
Gabrielle, you do not know how I have s led 
and labored, sometimes, only for a crust of bread !”” 

‘* Mother, you shall labor no more. My sisters 
are very just: all that is mine, they will give me. 
We will live on very little ; we will find out some 
little quiet village, where no one will know who 
we are or where we come from, and there we 
will rest together. I will never leave you more— 
never more until death parts us.” 

She hung upon her mother’s neck, kissing the 
pale brow and sunken cheek, and wiping away the 
tears that were yet falling ; though more p tnd 
and more calmly falling now. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘¢ ; . Of whom may we seek for succor, but of 
Thee, O Lord, who fur our sins art justly dis- 
pleased? . . 

“ . . earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust ; in sure and certain hope of the Resurrection 
to eternal life. 

‘‘T heard a voice from heaven, saying unto me, 
Write. From henceforth blessed are the dead, 
which die in the Lord; even so saith the Spirit ; 
for they do rest from their labors.”’ 

It was a burial in a village churchyard, and 
standing by an open grave there was one mourner 
only, a woman—Bertha Vaux. Alone, in sadness 
and silence, with few tears—for she was little used 
to weep—she stood and looked upon her sister's 
funeral ; stood and saw the coffin lowered, and 
heard the first handful of earth fall rattling on the 
coffin lid; then turned away, slowly, to seek her 
solitary house. The few spectators thought her 
cold and heartless ; perhaps, if they could have 
raised that black veil, they would have seen such 
sorrow in her face as might have moved the hearts 
of-most of them. 

The sun shone warmly over hill and vale that 
summer's day, but Bertha Vaux shivered as she 
stepped within the shadow of her lonely house. 
It was so cold there ; so cold and damp and dark, 
as if the shadow of that death that had entered it 
was still lingering around. The stunted ever- 
greens, on which, since they first grew, no sun- 
light had ever fallen, no single ray of golden light 
to brighten their dark, sad leaves for years, looked 
gloomier, darker, sadder, than they had ever looked 
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before ; the very house, with its closed shutters— 
all closed, except one in the room where the dead 
had lain—seemed mourning for the stern mistress 
it had lost. A lonely woman now, lonely and sad, 
was Bertha Vaux. 

She sat in the summer evening in her silent, 
cheerless room. It was so very still, not even 
a breath of wind to stir the trees; no voice of 
living thing to break upon her solitude ; no sound 
even of a single footstep on the dusty road ; but in 
the solitude that was around her, countless thoughts 
seemed springing into life ; things long forgotten ; 
feelings long smothered ; hopes once bright—bright 
as the opening of her life had been, that had faded 
and been buried long ago. 

She thought of the time when she and her 
sister, fifteen years ago, had come first to the 
lonely house where now she was; of a few years 
later—two or three—when another younger sister 
had joined them there; and it seemed to Bertha, 
looking back, as if the house had sometimes then 
been filled with sunlight. 
she sat had once been lightened up—was it with 
the light from Gabrielle's bright eyes? .In these 
long sad fifteen years, that little time stood out so 
clearly, so hopefully ; it brought the tears to Ber- 
tha’s eyes, thinking of it in her sulitude. And 
how had it ended? For ten years nearly, now— 
for ten long years—the name of Gubrielle had 
never been spoken in that house. The light was 

ne—extinguished in a moment, yrrany F a 
Theos deeper than before had ever since fullen 
on the lonely house. 

The thought of the years that had passed since 
then—of their eventlessness and weary sorrow ; 
and then the thought of the last scene of all—that 
acene which still was like a living presence to her 
—her sister’s death. 

Joanna Vaux had been cold, stern, and unfor- 
giving to the last; meeting death unmoved ; 
repenting of no hard thing that she had done 
throughout her sad, stern life ; entering the valley 
of the shadow of death fearlessly. But that cold 
deathbed struck upon the heart of the solitary 
woman who watched beside it, and wakened 
thoughts and doubts there, which would not rest. 
She wept now as she thought of it, sadly and 
quietly, and some murmured words burst from her 

ps, which sounded like a prayer—not for herself 


= 

hen from her sister's deathbed she went far, 
far back—to her own childhood—and a scene rose 
up before her ; one that she had closed her eyes 
on many a time before, thinking vainly that so she 
could crush it from her heart ; but now she did not 
try to force it back. The dark room where she 
sat, the gloomy, sunless house, seemed fading from 
her sight ; the long, long years, with their weary 
train of shame and suffering—all were forgotten. 
She was in her old lost home again—the home 
where she was born ; she saw a sunny lawn, em- 
bowered with trees, each tree familiar to her and 
remembered well, and she herself, a happy child, 
was standing there; and by her side—-with soft 
arms twining round her, with tender voice, and 
gentle, loving eyes, and bright hair glittering in 
the sunlight—there was one ! 

Oh, Bertha! hide thy face and weep. She 
was 80 lovely and so loving, so and true, 80 
patient and so tender, then. Oh! how couldst 
thou forget it all, and steel thy heart against her, 
and vow the cruel vow never to forgive her sin! 
Thy mother—thy own mother, Bertha, think of it. 
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A shadow fell across the window beside which 
she sat, and through her blinding tears Bertha 
looked up, and saw a woman standing there, hold- 
ing by the hand a little child. Her face was very 
pale and worn, with sunken eyes and cheeks ; her 
dress was mean and poor. She looked h 
and weary, and weak and ill; but Bertha knew 
that it was Gabrielle come back. She could not 
speak, for such a sudden rush of joy came to her 
softened heart that all words seemed swallowed up 
in it; such deep thankfulness for the forgiveness 
that seemed given her, that her first thought was 
not a welcome, but a prayer. 

Gabrielle stood without, looking at her with her 
sad eyes. 

‘“* We are alone,’’ 
will you take us in?”’ 

Sobbing with pity and with joy, Bertha rose 
from her seat and hurried to the door. Trembling, 
she drew the wanderers in; then falling on her 


she said, ‘‘ and very poor; 


|sister’s neck, her whole heart melted, and she 
The dark room in which | 


cried, with gushing tears, 
‘* Gabrielle, dear sister Gabrielle, I, too, am all 
alone !”’ 


The tale that Gabrielle had to tell was full 
enough of sadness. They had lived together, she 
and her mother, for about a year, very peacefully, 
almost happily; and then the mother died, and 
Gabrielle soon after married one who had little to 
give her but his love. And after that the years 

on with many cares and griefs—for they 
were very poor, and he not strong—but with a 
great love ever between them, which softened the 
_ of all they had to bear. At last, after — 
ong ill, he died, and poor Gabrielle and her chil 
were left to struggle on alone. 

‘*T think I should have died,’’ she said, as, 
weeping, she told her story to her sister, ** if it had 
not been for my boy; and J could so well have 
borne to die; but, Bertha, I could not leave him 
to starve! It pierced my heart with a pang so 
bitter that I cannot speak of it, to see his little 
face grow daily paler; his little feeble form 
become daily feebler and thinner; to watch the 
sad, unchildlike look fixing itself hourly deeper in 
his sweet eyes—so mournful, so uncomplaining, so 
full of misery. The sight killed me day by day ; 
and then at last, in my despair, I said to myself 
that I would come again to you. I thought, sister 
—I hoped—that you would take my darling home, 
and then I could have gone away and died. But 
God bless you!—God bless you for the greater 
thing that you have done, my kind sister Bertha! 
Yes—kiss me, sister dear; it is sosweet. I never 
thought to feel a sister’s kiss again.” 

Then kneeling down by Gabrielle’s side, with a 
low voice Bertha said : 

*T have thought of many things to-day. Be- 
fore you came, Gabrielle, my heart was very full ; 
for in the still evening, as I sat alone, the memories 
of many years came back to me as they have not 
done for very long. I thought of my two sisters ; 
how the one had ever been so good and loving and 
true-hearted ; the other—though she was just, or 
believed herself to be so—so hard, and stern, and 
harsh—as, God forgive me, Gabrielle, I too have 
been. I thought of this, and understood it clearly, 
as I had never done before ; and then my thoughts 
went back, and rested on my mother—on our old 
home—on all the things that I had loved so well, 
long ago, and that for years had been crushed 
down in my heart and smothered there. Oh, Ga- 
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brielle, such things rushed back upon me ; such 
thoughts of her om we have scorned so man 
years ; such dreams of happy by-gone days ; suc 
sama no regrets ; such hope, awakening from its 
ong, long sleep—no, sister, let me — not 
wipe the tears away; let me tell you of my peni- 
tence and grief—it does me good; my heart is so 
full—so full that I must speak now, or it would 
burst !”’ 

‘‘ Then you shall speak to me, and tell me alli, 
dear sister. Ah! we have both suffered—we will 
weep together. Lie down beside me; see, there 
is room here for both. Yes; lay your head upon 
me; rest it upon my shoulder. Give me your 
hand now—ah! how thin it is—almost as thin as 
mine. Poor sister Bertha! poor, kind sister!’ 

So gently Gabrielle soothed her, ce | her 
own grief and weariness in Bertha’s more bitter 
suffering and remorse. It was very beautiful to 
see how tenderly and patiently she did it, and how 
her gentle words calmed down the other's passion- 
ate sorrow. So different from one another their 
grief was. Gabrielle’s was a slow, weary pain, 
which, day by day, had gradually withered her, 
eating its way into her heart ; then resting there, 
fixing itself there forever. Bertha’s was like the 

uick, sudden piercing of a knife—a violent sorrow, 
that did its work in hours instead of years, convuls- 
ing body and soul for a little while, purifying them 
as with a sharp fire, then passing away and leaving 
no aching pain behind, but a new cleansed spirit. 

In the long summer twilight—the beautiful 
summer twilight that never sinks into perfect 
night—these two women lay side by side together ; 
she that was oldest in suffering still comforting 
the other, until Bertha’s tears were dried, and, ex- 
hausted with the grief that was so new to her, she 
lay silent in Gabrielle’s arms—hoth silent, looking 
into the summer night, and thinking of the days 
that were forever past. And sleeping at their feet 
lay Gabrielle’s child, not forgotten by her watchful 
love, though the night had deepened so that she 
could not see him where he lay. 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘* We will not stay here, sister,’’ Bertha had 
said. ‘‘ This gloomy house will always make us 
gad. It is so dark and cold here, and Willie, 
more than any of us, needs the sunlight to 
strengthen and cheer him, poor boy.”’ 

‘* And I too shall be glad t to leave it,”’ Gabrielle 
answered. 

So they went. They did not leave the village ; 
it was a pretty, quiet place, and was full of old rec- 
ollections to them—more bitter than sweet, per- 
haps, most of them—but still such as it would 
have been pain to separate themselves from entire- 
ly, as, indeed, it is always sad to part from things 
and places which years, either of joy or sorrow, 
have made us used to. So they did not leave it, 
but chose a little cottage, a mile or so from their 
former house—a pleasant little cottage in a dell, 
looking to the south, with honeysuckle and iv 
twining together over it, up to the thatched roof. 
A cheerful little nook it was, not over bright or 

y, but shaded with large trees all round it, 

rough whose green branches the sunlight came, 
softened and mellowed, into the quiet rooms. An 
old garden, too, there was, closed in all round with 
elm trees—a peaceful, quiet place, where one 
would love to wander, or to lie for hours upon the 


8, looking through the green leaves upwards to 
e calm blue sky. ” . . 
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To Gabrielle, wearied with her sorrow, this 
place was like an oasis in the desert. It was so 
new a thing to her to find rest anywhere ; to find 
one little spot where she could lay her down, feel- 
ing no care for the morrow. Like one exhausted 
with long watching she seemed now for a time to 
fall asleep. 

The summer faded into autumn ; the autumn 
into winter. A long, cold winter it was, the snow 
lying for weeks together on the frozen ground ; 
the bitter, withering, east wind moaning day and 
night, through the great branches of the bare old 
elms, swaying them to and fro, and strewing the 
snowy eurth with broken boughs ; a cold and bitter 
winter, withering not only trees and shrubs, but 
sapping out the life from human hearts. 

He was a little delicate boy, that child of Ga- 
brielle’s. To look at him, it seemed a wonder 
how he ever could have lived through all their 
— and daily struggles to get bread ; how that 

ittle feeble body had not sunk into its grave long 

ago. In the bright summer's days a ray of sun- 
light had seemed to pierce to the little frozen 
heart, and, warming the chilled blood once more, 
had sent it flowing through his veins, tinging the 
pale cheek with rose; but the rose faded as the 
summer passed away, and the little marble face 
was pale as ever when the winter snow began to 
fall; the large dark eyes, which had reflected the 
sunbeams for a few short months, were heavy and 
dim again. And then presently there came 
another change. A spot of crimson—a deep red 
rose—not pale and delicate like the last, pe Bre 
often on each hollow cheek; a brilliant light 
burned in the feverish, restless eye ; a hollow, puin- 
ful cough shook the little emaciated frame. So 
thin he was, so feeble, so soon wearied. Day by 
day the small thin hand grew thinner and more 
transparent ; the gentle voice and childish laugh 
lower and feebler; the swect smile sweeter, and 
fainter, and sadder. 

And Gabrielle saw it all. and, bowing to the 
earth in bitter mourning, prepared herself for this 
last great sorrow. 

The spring came slowly on—slowly, very slowly. 
The green leaves opened themselves, struggling in 
their birth with the cold-wind. It was very clear 
and bright; the sun shone all day long ; but for 
many weeks there had been no rain, and the 
ground was = parched up. 

**No, Willie, dear,” Gabrielle said, ‘ you 


must n’t go out to-day. It is too cold for you yet 
dear boy.” 


‘¢ But, indeed, it is n’t cold, mother. 
where the sun is falling, how warm it is; put 


Feel here, 


your hand upon it. Oh, mother, let me go out !” 
poor Willie said, imploringly. ‘* 1 am so weary 
of the hours. I won’t try to run about, only let 
me Be and lie in the sunlight !”’ 

** Not to-day, my darling, wait another day; 
perhaps the warm winds will come. Willie, dear 
child, it would make you ill, you must not go.’’ 

‘* You say so every day, mother,’’ Willie said, 
sadly, ‘‘ and my head is aching so with staying in 
the house.” 

And at last, he praying so much for it, one day 
they took him out. It was a very sunny day, 
with scarcely a cloud in the bright blue sky ; and 
Bertha and Gabrielle made a couch for him in a 
warm sheltered corner, and laid him on it. Poor 
child, he was so glad to feel himself in the open 
air again. It made him so happy, that he laughed 
and talked as he had not done for months betore ; 
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lying with his mother’s hand in his, supported in 
her arms, she kneeling so lovingly beside him, 
listening with a strange, ionate mingling of 
jey and misery to the feeble but merry little voice 
that, scarcely ever ceasing, talked to her. 

Poor Gabrielle, it seemed to her such a fearful 
mockery of the happiness that she knew could 
never be hers any more forever ; but, forcing back 
her grief upon her own sad heart, she laughed and 
talked he with him, showing by no sign how 
sorrowful she was. 

** Mother, mother !’’ he cried, suddenly clapping 
his little wasted hands, ‘‘I see a violet-—a pure 
white violet, in the dark leaves there. Oh, fetch 
it tome! It’s the first spring flower. The very 
first vivlet of all! Oh, mother, dear, I love them 
—the little sweet-smelling flowers !”’ 

** Your eyes are quicker than mine, Willie; I 
should n’t have seen it, it is such a little thing. 
There it is, dear boy. I wish there were more for 

ou.” 

‘* Ah, they will soon come now! I am so glad I 
have seen the first. Mother, do you remember 
how I used to gather them at home, and bring 
them to papa when he was ill? He liked them 
too—just us I do now.” 

‘¢ | remember it well, dear,’’ Gabrielle answered 
softly. 

‘* [low long ago that time seems now!”’ Willie 
said ; then, after a moment’s pause, he asked a little 
sadly, ‘‘ Mother, what makes me so different now 
from what I used to be? I was so strong and 
well once, and could run about the whole den bee ; 
mother, dear, when shall I run about again ?”’ 

** You are very weak, dear child, just now. We 
must n’t talk of running about for a little time to 
come.” 

‘* No, not for a little time; but when do you 
think, mother?’’ The little voice trembled sud- 
denly : ‘‘I feel sometimes so weak—so weak, as 
if I never could get strong again.” 

Hush, Gabrielle! Press back that bitter sob 
into thy sorrowful heart, lest the dying child hear 
it! 

** Do not fear, my darling, do not fear. You 
will be quite well, very soon now.” 

He looked into her tearful eye, as she tried to 
smile on him, with a strange, unchildlike look, as 
if he partly guessed the meaning in her words, but 
did not answer her, nor could she speak again, just 
then. 

‘* Mother, sing to me,” he said, “‘ sing one of 
the old songs I used to love. I haven’t heard you 
sing for—oh, so long !”’ 

Pressing her hand upon her bosom, to still her 
heart’s unquiet beating, Gabrielle tried to sing one 
of the old childish songs with which, in days long 

t, she had been wont to nurse her child asleep. 
he long silent voice—silent here so many years 
—awoke again, ringing through the still air with 
all its former sweetness. Though fainter than it 
was of old, Bertha heard it, moving through the 
house ; and came to the open window to stand 
there and listen, smiling to herself to think that 
Gabrielle could sing again, and half weeping at 
some other thoughts which the long unheard voice 
recalled to her. 

*‘ Oh, mother, I like that'’? Willie murmured 
softly, as the song died away, ‘ It’s like long ago 
to hear you sing.” 

They looked into one another's eyes, both filling 
fast with tears; then Willie, with childish sympa- 
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thy, though knowing little why she grieved, laid 
his arm around her neck, trying with his feeble 
strength to draw her towards him. She bent for 
ward to kiss him ; then hid her face upon his neck 
that he might not see how bitterly she wept, and 
he, stroking her soft hair with his little hand, 
murmured the while some gentle words that only 
made her tears flow faster. So they lay, she grow- 
ing calmer presently, for a long while. 

“‘ Now, darling, you have staid here long 
enough,” Gabrielle suid at last, “* you must let me 
carry you into the house again.” 

‘* Must I go so soon, mother ? 
the sun is still.” 

‘* But see, too, how long and deep the shadows 
are getting, Willie. No, my dear one, you must 
come in now.” ’ 

* Mother, dear, I am so hai PY to-day—so hap- 
py, and so much better than I have been for a long 
time, and I know it is only because you let me come 
out here, and lie in the sunlight. You will let me 
come again—every day, dear mother ?”’ 

How could she refuse the pleading voice its last 
request? Ifow could she look upon the little 
shrunken figure, upon the little face, with its be- 
seeching gentle eyes, and deny him what he asked 
—that she might keep him to herself a few short 
days longer ? 

** You shall come, my darling, if it makes you 
so happy,’ she said very softly ; then she took 
him in her arms, and bore him to the house, 
kissing him with a wild passion that she could not 
hide. 

And so for two or three weeks, in the bright 
sunny morning, Willie was always laid on ‘his 
couch in the sheltered corner near the elm tree ; 
but though he was very happy lying there, and 
would often talk gayly of the time when he should 
be weil again, he never got strong any more. 

Day by day Gabrielle watched him, knowing 
that the end was coming very near ; but, with her 
strong mother’s love, hiding her sorrow from him. 
She never told him that he was dying ; but some- 
times they spoke together of death, and often—for 
he liked to hear her—she would sing sweet hymns 
to him, that told of the heaven he was so soon 
going to. 

For two or three weeks it went on thus, and 
then the last day came. He had been suffering 
very much with the terrible cough, each paroxysm 
of which shook the wasted frame with a pain that 
pierced to Gabrielle’s heart ; and all day he had had 
no rest. It was a day in May—a soft warm day. 
But the couch beneath the trees was empty. He 
was too weak even to be carried there, but lay 
restlessly turning on his little bed, through the 
long hours showing by his burning cheek, and 
bright but heavy eye, how ill and full of pain he 
was, And by his side, as ever, Gabrielle knelt, 
soothing him with tender words; bathing the 
little hands, and moistening the .~ ; bending 
over him and gazing on him with all her passion- 
ate love beaming in her tearful eye. But she was 
wonderfully calm—watching like a gentle angel 
over him. 

Through the long day, and far into the night, 
and still no rest or ease. Gabrielle never moved 
from beside him ; she could feel no fatigue: her 
sorrow seemed to bear her up with a stran; 
strength. At last, he was so weak that he could 
not raise his head from the pillow. 

He lay very still, with his mother’s hand in his; 


See how bright 
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the flush gradually passing away from his cheek, 
until it became quite pale, like marble ; the weary 
eye half closed. 

*¢ You are not suffering much, my child?” 

‘Oh no, mother, not now! am so much 
better !”” 

So much better! How deep the words went 
down into her heart ! 

*T am so sleepy,’’ said the little plaintive 
voice again. ‘If I go to sleep, would n’t you 
sleep too? You must be so tired, mother.’’ 

‘* See, my darling, I will lay down here by you ; 
let me raise your ad a moment—there—lay it 
upon me. Can you sleep so?” 

*¢ Ah, yes, mother; that is very good.’’ 

He was closing his eyes, when a strong impulse 
that Gabrielle could not resist, made her arouse 
him for a moment, for she knew that he was 
dying. 

“ Willie, before you sleep, have you strength to 
say your evening prayer as 

** Yes, mother.”’ 

Meekly fulding the little thin, white hands, he 
offered up his simple thanksgiving ; then said 
** Our Father.’’ The little voice, towards the end, 
was very faint and weak ; and, as he finished, his 
head, which he had feebly tried to bend forward, 
fell back more a on Gabrielle’s bosom. 

** Good night, mother dear. Go to sleep.”’ 


‘Good night, my darling. God bless you, 
Willie, my child !”’ 

And then they never spoke to one another any 
more. One sweet look upwards to his mother’s 
face, and the gentle eyes closed forever. 

As he fell asleep, t a the parted curtains, 

aintly in. Another day 


the morning light stole 





was breaking ; but before the sun arose, Gabrielle's 
child was dead. Softly in his sleep the spirit had 
seme away. When Bertha came in, after a few 

ours’ rest that she had snatched, she found the 
chamber all quiet, and Gabrielle still holding, 
folded in her arms, the lifeless form that had been 
so very dear to her. 

There was no violent grief in her. Tis death 
had been so peaceful and so holy, that at first she 
did not even shed tears. Quite calmly she knelt 
down by his side, when they had laid him in his 
white dress on the bed, and kissed his pale brow 
and lips, looking almost reproachfully on Bertha 
as, Standing by her side, she sobbed aloud; quite 
calmly, too, she let them lead her from the room ; 
and as they bade her, she lay down upon her bed, 
and closed her eyes as if to sleep. And then in 
her solitude, in the darkened room, she wept quite 
silently, stretching out her arms, and crying for 
her child. 

For many years, two gentle, quict women lived 
alone, in the little cottage in the dell; moving 
amongst the dwellers in that country village like 
two ministering angels ; nursing the sick, comfort- 
ing the sorrowful, helping the needy, soothing 
many a deathbed with their gentle, holy words ; 
spreading peace around them wheresoever their 
footsteps went. And, often in the summer even- 
ing, one of them, the youngest and most beauti- 
ful, would wend her quiet way to the old church- 
yard; and there, in a green, sunny spot, would 
calmly sit and work for hours, while the lime-trees 
eel their leaves above her, and the sunlight, 
shining through them, danced and sparkled on a 
little grave. 





From Punch. 
‘¢ CHILDREN MUST BE PAID FOR.”’ 


Sweet is the sound of infant voice ; 
Young innocence is full of charms : 
There’s not a pleasure half so choice, 
As tossing up a child in arms. 
Babyhood is a blessed state, 
Felicity expressly made for ; 
But still, on earth it is our fate, 
That even ‘‘ Children must be paid for.’’ 


If in an omnibus we ride, 
It is a beauteous sight to see, 

When full the vehicle inside, 
Age taking childhood on its knee. 

But in the dog-days’ scorching heat, 
When a slight breath of air is pray’d for, 

_ Half suffocated in our seat, : 

We feel that ‘* Children must be paid for.”’ 


There is about the sports of youth 
A charm that reaches every heart, 
Marbles or tops are games of truth, 
The bat plays no deceiver’s part. 
But if we hear a sudden crash, 
No explanation need be stay’d for, 
We know there ’s something gone to smash ; 
We feel that ‘* Children must be paid for.’’ 


How exquisite the infant’s grace, 
When, clambering upon the knee, 
The cherub, smiling, takes his place 
Upon his mother’s lap at tea! —~ 
Perchance the beverage flows o’er, 
And leaves a stain there is no aid for, 
On carpet, dress, or chair. Once more 
We feel that ‘‘ Children must be paid for.”’ 








Presiding at the festive board, 
With many faces laughing round, 
Dull melancholy is ignored 
While mirth and jollity abound : 
We see our table amply spread 
With knives and forks a dozen laid for ; 
Then pause to think :—‘* How are they fed ?”’ 
Yes, children must indeed be paid for ! 


From Household Words. 
THE FIRST-BORN. 


Tue First-born is a fairy child, 
A wondrous emanation ! 
A tameless creature, fond and wild— 
A moving exultation ! 
Beside the hearth, upon the stair, 
Its footstep laughs with lightness ; 
And cradled, all its features fair 
Are touched with mystic brightness, 


First pledge of their betrothed love— 
O, happy they that claim it! 

First gift direct from Heaven above— 
O, happy they that name it ! 

It tunes the household with its voice, 
And, with quick laughter ringing, 

Makes the inanimate rooms rejoice, 
A hidden rapture bringing. 


Its beauty all the beauteous things 
By kindred light resembles ; 
But, evermore with fluttering wings, 
On fairy confines trembles. 

So much of those that gave it birth, 
Of Father and of Mother ; 

So much of this world built on earth, 
And so much of another ! 
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From Household Words. 
THE SHADOW OF FANNY BURNEY AT COURT. 


Ir is 1779. There is an amusing scene in Mr. 
Thrale’s villa at Streatham. The house, as usual, 
is full of company. Mr. Boswell, who has recently 
arrived in London, comes for a morning visit ; and 
what was then called a “collation” is ordered. 
The sprightly hostess takes her seat, with Dr. 
Johnson on her right. Next him is a vacant 
chair, which Boswell is about to occupy, according 
to his wont as the wnbra of his illustrious friend. 
Mr. Seward interferes with—** Mr. Boswell, that 
seat is. Miss Burney’s.” Into the chair slides 
“the little Burney ;’’ and the good doctor rolls 
about, and glares upon Fanny with his large one 
eye, and caresses her as he would a petted child. 

swell is mad with jealousy. He will not eat ; 
he takes no place at the table ; but seizes a chair, 
and plants himself behind the sage and his 
protégée. There is a laugh and a whisper about 
* Bozzy,’’ when another wig is thrust between the 
doctor’s wig and the lady’s powdered ¢oupée, 
Terrible is the reproof; ‘* What do you here, sir? 
Go to the table, sir. One would take you for a 
Brangton.”—‘‘ A Brangton, sir? What is a 
Brangton, sir ?’’—** What company have you kept 
not to know that, sir?’’ Poor Boswell is soon in- 
formed. Brangton is the name of a vulgar family 
in “ Evelina ;”? and the little lady who has dis- 
possessed him of the place of honor is the authoress 
of that novel. 

Four years pass on, and Boswell knows his cue 
better. He calls at Johnson's house, and finds 
him at tea with ‘the celebrated Miss Burney.” 
He is evidently in the way. Johnson, in answer 
to something about parliamentary speakers, says, 
** Why do you speak here? Either to instruct or 
entertain, which is a benevolent motive; or for 
distinction, which is a selfish motive.’’ The canny 
Scot disarms hiin—he mentions ‘ Cecilia ;’? and 
then Jolnson, with an air of animated satisfaction, 
as the biographer records—* Sir, if you talk of 
* Cecilia,’ talk on.”’ 

The gentleness to Fanny, and the roughness to 
Bozzy, ure all over. Johnson has pressed her 
hand for the last time and said, ‘* Ah, priex Dieu 
pour mvi.”’ 

It is the 16th of December, 1785, and “ the cele- 
brated Miss Burney”’ is on a visit to Mrs. Delany, 
at Windsor. This is the widow of Dr. Delany, 
the friend and panegyrist of Swift; so that she 
formed a link between the times of George the 
Third and the timesof Anne. The king had given 
Mrs. Delany the occupation of a small house close 
by the Royal Lodge at Windsor; and he would 
occasionally walk in for a gossip with the ancient 
lady. The queen, too, would sometimes come. 
Fanny Burney had been in a flutter for many days 
about these visits, ready to fly off if any one 
knocked at the street-door. On this wintry after- 
noon she is in the drawing-room, with Mrs. 
Delany's niece, and a little girl, playing at puss in 
the corner. Without any announcement, the 
door opens, and a large man, in deep mourning, 
enters, shutting the door himself. The niece ex- 
claims, ‘‘ Aunt, the king, the king ;’’ and the kit- 
tens rush to the sides of the room, as if they had 
been mice, and a real grimalkin had appeared 
amongst them. Fanny is plante inst the 
wall, and she says, that she hoped to glide out of 
the room ; but majesty asks, ‘‘ Is that Miss Bur- 
ney!’’ And then, Miss Burney—standing against 
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the wall, as everybody else stood, with the excep- 
tion of the venerable lady—had, after sundry royal 
monologues about James’ powder, and whoopin 
cough, and rheumatism, the happiness (for w 
can doubt that it was happiness) to hear the king 
begin to talk about “ Evelina ;” and how she 
never told her father about the book. Then the 
king, coming up close, said, ‘‘ But what? what? 
how was it ?’’—* Sir !’’—** How came you! how 
happened it ? what? what ?’’—** I—I—only wrote. 
sir, for my own amusement, only in some odd idle 
hours.”’-—** But your publishing, your printing, 
how was that?”—* That was, sir, only because 
—”"’ * What?”’—“<I thought, sir, it would 
look very well in print.”—** Ha! ha! very fair, 
indeed ! that ’s being very fair and honest !”’ 

Now comes the queen—and then the king 
repeats all that he had said, and all that Miss 
Burney had said—and coming up to the bewildered 
maiden again, asks, ‘‘ Are you musical ?’’—** Not 
a performer, sir.”” The king crosses to the queen, 
and communicates the fact. But the royal curi- 
osity is not quite satisfied. ‘Are you sure you 
never play? never touch the keys at all?”— 
‘* Never to acknowledge it, sir.”’—‘* Oh, that’s 
it ;’’ and he imparts to the queen, ‘‘She does 
play, but not to acknowledge it.”” There is then 
a great deal of talk in the middle of the room— 
while those against the wall answer if spoken to 
—when the queen, in a low voice, says, ‘“‘ Miss 
Burney ;”,—and upon Miss Burney coming up to 
her, » aa, ot shall we have no more— 
—nothing more!’’ and Fanny cannot but under- 
stand her, and shakes her head. 

We see the shadow of ‘ little Burney,’’ as she 
writes twenty pages of her diary on that eventful 
evening, smiling with ineffable happiness, and, we 
almost fear, forgetting that she had lived with 
those whose commendation was worth—shall we 
say it!—almost as much as “‘ the excessive conde- 
scension”’ to the authoress standing against the 
wall in Mrs. Delany’s drawing-room. 


In July, 1786, Miss Burney has attained, in the 


view of the world, a high promotion. She is of 
the queen’s household. She has a drawing-room 
and a bed-room in the Lodge at Windsor; a foot- 
man, and two hundred q year. Is the authoress 
of “ Evelina”’ a confidential amanuensis—or English 
reader—or instructress of a princess? We see her 
shadow in the unvarying course of her daily life. 
Fanny rises at six o'clock. She dresses in a 
nnn and cap, and waits her first sum- 
mons. hat summons her? A bell. ‘ The 
celebrated Miss Burney,’’ for a considerable time, 
can never hear that bell without a start, and a 
blush of conscious shame at her own strange 
degradation. These are her own words. Poor 
little Burney! Your father, we would fain 
believe, forced you to wear these chains of servi- 
tude ; or perhaps you thought that to wait upon a 
‘* sweet queen’’ as a lady's maid—yes, Fanny, a 
lady’s maid, nothing more nor less—was to be a 
bright fairy dressing a born princess all in silk and 
diamonds for a ball, where the fairy herself might 
sometimes dance. It is really very prosaic work ; 
Miss Burney has a helper—one Mrs. Thielky ; but 
there is also a lady above her in office, one Mrs. 
Schwellenberg. tween seven and eight o'clock 
there is the queen’s morning dressing. Mrs. 
Thielky hands *‘ the things,’’ and Fanny puts 
them on. At a quarter before one begins the 





dressing for the day. Fanny ought to be dressed 
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herself before she enters the royal presence ; but, 
we grieve to say, she is often unpunctual and half 
unpowdered. Perhaps she has been musing over 
the remembrance of the wisdom of Burke, or the 
kindness of Reynolds, wrapt in a dream of the old 
familiar faces. The bell rings, and she must go. 
Mrs. Schwellenberg is there, and Mrs. Thielky ; 
and they help the queen off with her gown, and on 
with her powdering things, and then the hair- 
dresser is admitted ; the queen reading the news- 
paper during the operation. At three o’clock the 
ceremony is finished; and “ the celebrated au- 
thoress’’ has actually two hours of freedom. Is 
she jotting down notes for ‘‘ Camilla,’’ or does she 
get a breezy walk in the Little Park, shaded from 
that July sun by those o’er-arching elms, solemn 
as a cathedral aisle—as solemn, but how much 
more sweet! Poor Fanny! she also has had to 
ut on her powdering things—the hair-dresser has 
n with her also a little after noon, and she has 
had no leisure to read the newspaper. She must 
sit still, lest the curls should be deranged, till she 
goes to dine with cross Mrs. Schwellenberg, 
punctually at five. No wonder that she gives way 
to dejection of spirits, and mopes over her diary. 
For three hours Fanny is ¢éte-d-téte with the 
superior lady of the dressing-room mysteries, who 
propitiates the novice after this fashion: ‘I tell 
you once, I shall do fur you what I can; you are 
to have a gown. The queen will give you a gown ! 
The queen says you are notrich.”’ Fanny pouts ; 
“I have two new gowns, and therefore do not 
require another.”’—*‘‘ Miss Bernar, I tell you once, 
when the queen will give you a gown, you must 
be humble, thankful.’’ Poor little Burney! At 
eight o'clock the equerry-in-waiting comes to tea 
in Mrs. Schwellenberg’s room, and with him any 
a that the king or queen may have invited 
or the evening. Fanny, for an hour, is in good 
society, as the world terms it; but it is not quite 
the society to which she has been accustomed. 
There is General Budé, with a sncer in his smile, 
that looks sarcastic ; but Major Price is kind and 
good-humored ; and Colonel Goldsworthy, although 
a man of but little cultivation or literature, delights 
in a species of dry humor, An occasion arrives 
for the ‘“‘ celebrated authoress’’ to form a ‘‘ grand 
design.”’ Her superior is left in London, and the 
idency of the tea-table devolves upon Miss 

ey. She determines to cut the equerries, and 
goes out; she had no official commands to make 
tea for them. The man of little literature is 
angry, and Miss Burney gets through the affair 
— awkwardly. Fanny! you are tethered, you 
had better not tug at the chain. The “ sweet 
ueen"’ is very condescending ; but she rarely lets 
iss Burney forget that she is there as the servant, 
and not as the novel-writer. The queen has gone 
out early with the king, and Miss Burney thinks 
she may have a long walk ; she is too late for the 
noon-tide dressing ; but she rushes into the room 
where majesty is already under the hands of the 
hair-dresser, with no Burney to have disrobed her. 
‘“* Where have you been, Miss Burney?” It was 
small compliment to the authoress of ‘ Evelina,”’ 
when the thunder-cloud a pet to be told to 
look at Lady Frances Ho 8 gown, and see if it 
was not very pretty. But the poor thing receives 
it as kindness, and dries her tears. It was kind- 
ness. The queen is really kind to her; but, with- 
im that circle, there is an end of free will. The 
condition of existence in those walls is un- 
mitigated slavery. The very hig are the 
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slaves of their own forms ; their attendants, from 
the lady of the bedchamber, to Miss Burney, “‘ the 
dresser,’’—from the lord chamberlain to Colonel 
Goldsworthy, the equerry—are equally slaves. 
The man of dry humor thus describes the life 
which would have killed Major Price, if he had not 
resigned: ‘* Riding, and walking, and standing, 
and bowing—what alife itis! Well ; it’s honor! 
that ‘s one comfort ; one has the honor to stand 
till one has not a foot left ; and to ride till one’s 
stiff, and to walk till one’s ready to drop; and 
then one makes one’s lowest bow, d’ye see, and 
blesses one’s-self with joy for the honor.”’ Fanny 
is never invited to hear the evening concert ; but 
Colonel Goldsworthy tells her how those who do 
hear it have to stand in an outer room for two 
hours. To be able to stand for hours without 
dropping, to walk out of a room backwards, and 
never to cough or sneeze—these were the qualifica- 
tions for a court life, in the absence of which no 
talent and no virtue would be equivalents. 

We see the shadow of F canny Tania, as on two 
occasions, separated by an interval of less than 
three months, she walks on Windsor terrace. 

On the 21st May, 1786—five months after the 
introduction to royalty at Mrs. Delany’s—Doctor 
Burney, who is desirous to be appointed Master of 
the king’s band, when the decease should ensue of 
the then master, is thus advised: ‘‘ Take your 
daughter in _ hand, and walk upon the terrace ; 
the king will understand.’”’ The king was well 
experienced in such hints. Was the Bishop of 
A ‘in declining health,’’—unquestionably 
the Very Reverend the Dean of B—— would be on 
Windsor Terrace with his daughter. Was ‘“ Gold 
Stick” confined to his bed—* Silver Stick”’ would 
soon be shining on Windsor Terrace. We have 
seen the process in our boyhood, some twenty 

ears later than the Sunday evening on which Miss 

urney stood to attract notice in this ‘‘ Vanity 
Fair.’’ It was acuriousscene. About five o’clock, 
en carriage began to roll up the Castle 
hill. at hill was then a sort of street, with 
house after house, close up to the ugly barrack 
called the Lodge, which Sir William Chambers 
erected o me the great southern gate of the 
Castle. That lodge was the seat of Fanny Bur 
ney’s griefs. It was separated from the road to 
the terrace by an enclosed lawn. The eastern 
terrace was the great point of attraction. Here 
the ——_ for royal smiles clustered on benches 
placed under the Castle windows, whilst the com- 
monalty were happy to get a seat on the low wall 
that looked down upon what was then a smooth 
turf, but now a melon. There is a sudden hush ; 
a door is opened, and majesty is seen descending 
the steps. The bands burst out with ‘‘ God save 
the king !’’ the multitude are uncovered. Fann 
has not arrived quite in good time; but she ms 
brought with Lady Louisa Clayton, and a place is 
obtained. Up and down walk the king and queen, 
and the princesses, and the equerries; the crowd 
squeeze themselves into the narrowest space as 
they come, and close in after they have passed. 
Fanny is shy, and draws her hat over her face ; 
she thinks her real errand will be suspected ; but 
her chaperon puts her forward. The king has his 
how d’ye do—and when did you come—and how 
long shall you stay—and when do you come again 
ae little Burney— Pray how goes on 
the Muse?’’—* Not at all, sir.’—‘*No! But 


my Ae not ?”’—* [—I—I am afraid, sir.””— 
" why! of what?”’—and the king pokes his 
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head under her hat—“ Oh! she’s afraid.”’ Doc- 
tor Burney had no word—and he didn’t get the 
lace. 

It is the 7th of August of the same year—the 
birthday of the little Princess Amelia. All the 
royal family are ‘* new dressed ;”’ pe of dis- 
tinction come to the terrace as to a drawing-room. 
Miss Burney, too—who is now one of the queen’s 
attendants—is new dressed ; and why should she 
not go to the terrace? She does go with Mrs. 
Delany. The king stops to speak to the good old 
lady—and he once or twice addresses her compan- 
ion. The queen—when her attendant catches her 
eye—expresses, by one look of surprise, that she 
ought not to have been there. Fanny, in a flutter, 
kisses the little princess of three years’ old—and 
before the people of distinction, too! In truth, 
Miss Burney, you are much too impulsive ; three 
months have made a great difference in your posi- 
tion, which you rather fail to comprehend. A 
spiteful Quarterly Reviewer—who found out that 
you were five-and-twenty, and not seventeen, when 
you wrote ‘‘ Evelina””—says, with the grandest of 
airs, that your chief, if not sole recommendations 
to the royal favor were your “literary merits,” 
and your ‘ personal manners!’’ No doubt, you 
presumed upon those qualities, sometimes—and it 
was long before you were aware that they were 
not wanted in your position. 

‘* Literary merits’’ have not very often public 
recognition, and when a demonstration comes it 
is generally embarrassing. There was a time 
when Miss Burney, with the Montagues and 
Thrales about her, would have sat calmly in a 
box at the theatre, and received, without much 
blushing, a tribute to her reputation. She is now 
in the equerries’ box—the balcony box—at one of 
the great theatres, in the front row; the royal 
family and their suite immediately opposite. The 
second lady of the robes has been kindly permit- 
ted a few hours of relaxation. Miss Farren comes 
on to speak the epilogue to a new play. Fanny 
leans forward with her opera-glass, intent upon the 
graceful actress. There is a compliment to female 
writers, and she listens with breathless attention. 
What?! Is it herself—who has been doomed to 
hear, from rude Mrs. Schwellenberg, that she 
* hates all novels’—to whom these two lines 


apply ' 


Let sweet Cecilia gain your just applause, 
Whose every passion yields to Nature’s laws. 


The king raises his opera-glass to look at her, 
and laughs immoderately ; the queen looks up too ; 
the princesses look ; the naiie of honor look. 
Fanny puts up her fan, and sits back for the rest 
of the night. Popular applause—and that mid- 
night ‘‘ bell’? when she returns to the palace ! 

e have read the “Diary and Letters of 
Madame D’Arblay,” with a real feeling of pity 
for her in those Miss Burney days at Windsor, and 
Kew, and Buckingham Palace. Never was a 
flattered and petted lady—the most successful 
writer of fiction in an age when authoresses were 
few—subjected to such bitter mortifications, as in 
those two or three years of her imprisonment in 
that waiting-maid life. We see her restless shadow 
as she enters, with the royal cortége, an unbidden 

est, into the halls of Nuneham; no servant to 
show her to her room—no weleome—no offered 


refreshment. Plain Mrs. Schwellenberg gives her 
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a premonition when, with her own pretensions as 
Miss Burney, she tells the German lady that she 
had been introduced to Lord Harcourt at Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ :—*‘ 0! it is the same—that is nothing 
—when you go with the queen, it is enough ; they 
might be civil to you for that sake. You might 
go quite without no, what you call, fuss; you 
might take no gown but what you go in; that is 
enough—you might have no servant—for what ? 
You might keep on your riding-dress. There is 
no need you might be seen. I shall do everything 
I can to assist you to appear for nobody.”’ Literary 
merits, and personal manners!—put them up in 
lavender, Miss Burney; they will not wear well 
here with the new gown that the queen gives 


ou. 
4 It is the 1st of January, 1787, and Fanny Burney 
is entering a wise resolve in her diary: ‘‘ I opened 
the new year with what composure I could ae- 
quire. I considered it as the first year of my being 
settled in a permanent situation, and made anew 
the best resolutions I was equal to forming, that I 
would do what I could to curb all spirit of repin- 
ing, and to content myself calmly, unresistingly at 
least, with my destiny.”” She has mistaken the 
real nature of the ‘* permanent situation.”’ It is 
no fault of hers that she is unfitted for it; it is no 
fault of her royal benefactors—for they wished to 
be so—that her promotion is degradation. Her 
destiny is an unnatural one, and she must repine. 
The habitués of a court have their own exclusive 
associations of rank and ambition, of fashion and 
parade, to console them for the inconveniences of 
the “‘ honor’’ in which they live. But the literary 
lady’s-maid—what sympathy hasshe! The queen 
is condescending, but reserved; the king has his 
what! what? as he has with every one ; the prin- 
cesses are affable ; the equerries are polite ; celeb- 
rities, though of a somewhat heavy character, 
come sometimes to the tea-room—Mr. De Luc the 
ologist, Mr. Byrant the mythologist, and Dr. 
erschel the astronomer. But she meets Thomas 
Warton, the poct, in a hasty walk, and she must 
turn a deaf ear to his raptures, for she dare not ask 
him to her room. No man must come there; no 
lady, not in the permitted list. Her correspond- 
ence with Madame de Genlis is forbidden.- She is 
allowed to attend one day at the trial of Warren 
Hastings. Edmund Burke—a name that then 
stank in the court nostrils—espies her, and places 
himself by her side. Oh, Fanny, there are eyes 
upon you! You stammer as your old friend—the 
greatest man of his time—looks in your unaccus- 
tomed face with the familiar look of sincere affee- 
tion. The tie is broken. He is the same; but 
you must wear a mask. 
We see the shadow of Fanny Burney as illness 
ay steals upon her. It must come. If she 
oes not send that letter of resignation so often 
pro , there will be a tear or two, in the Lodge 
at Windsor, for the little woman that was so 
clever and so pleasant, and yet so fidgety and un- 
happy. What could have ailed her! She had 
‘* two new gowns and everything handsome”’ about 
her. The letter was sent; and Fanny soon grew 
well at Norbury Park, and wrote ‘‘ Camilla,”’ and 
married a pleasant emigré, and had a a of 
her own in the lovely valley of the Mole, and died 
at near ninety. We hope she was more at home 
in a foreign land than in that ugly Lodge at 
Windsor, of which, most happily, not a brick is 
left. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
OUT-OF-DOORS LIFE IN CENTRAL EUROPE. 


Tue out-of-doors life enjoyed by the inhabitants of 
the continent, strikes a person, unacquainted with 
their habits and manners, more perhaps than any- 
thing which meets his eye in that part of the world. 
Rational, agreeable, and healthy as it is, it requires 
a long time before a thorough Englishman can ac- 
custom himself to it, or feel at all comfortable in eat- 
ing his meals in the open air, surrounded by two or 
three hundred persons employed in the same manner, 
or crossing and recrossing, and circling round his 
table. He is apt to fancy himself the sole object of 
curiosity ; while, in reality, the eyes which seem to 
mark him out, have in them perhaps as little specu- 
lation as if they were turned on vacancy. We have 
been amused, and sometimes ashamed, in witnessing 
the painful awkwardness of many of those numerous 
steamboat voyagers who, subscribing in London for 
their passage to and from the Rhine in a given time, 
and for a trifling sum, find themselves in a few hours 
transported from the bustle of Oxford Street, Ludgate 
Hill, or the Strand, to the happy, idle, fat, laughing, 
easy enjoyment of a German Thee-Garten, in the 
midst of four or five hundred men, women, and chil- 
dren, all eating, drinking, and smoking, as if time, 
cares, and business had no influence over them. It 
is a life so new to him, and so diametrically opposed 
to all his habits and notions, that, in general, it 
affords him anything but ease and enjoyment. To 
those, however, who know how to enjoy it, it affords 
both. There is in these popular reiinions an ease 
and confidence, a bonhomie and freedom, of which a 
Briton, with all his boasted liberty, has no idea. 
What is strangest of all to him, no distinction of 
rank, wealth, or profession is acknowledged. There 
are no reserved places. The rich and the poor, the 
prince and the artisan, sit down at the same kind of 
modest little green-painted tables, with rush-bottomed 


chairs, all kind, affable, and jovial—all respecting 


each other. The child of the citizen comes up with- 
out restraint, and plays with the sword-knot of the 
commander-in-chief; and the little princess will 
naively offer her bunch of grapes to the peasant who 
sits at the next table with his pipe and his tall glass 
of Bavarian beer. And yet the truest decorum is 
observed. There is no noise, no rioting, no intoxica- 
tion; we have never witnesssed a single example 
of any of these inconveniences. The education and 
habits of all the inhabitants of this part of the world 
have been from infancy so regulated, and during 
many generations so completely formed to this sort 
of life, that not the smallest ungracious familiarity 
ever troubles these kindly popular reiinions. 

But let us come to a definite description. We will 
take the Blum-Garten at Prague, for example—a city 
where the aristocracy are as exclusive, as it is called, 
as anywhere in the world. This garden, or rather 
park, is an imperial domain, having formed part of 
the hunting-park of the emperors of Germany in the 
beginning of ‘the fourteenth century. It was planted 
by the great and good Charles IV., King of Bohemia, 
and Emperor of Germany, son of that blind king who 
was killed at the battle of Cressy by Edward the 
Black Prince. This park is situated without the for- 
tifications of the Hradschin, at about half an hour’s 
walk from them, in a valley formed by the river 
Moldau, and stretches away to the plateau which 
forms the eastern boundary of the valley. On the 
edge of this plateau, surrounded by gardens and 
plantations, is situated the Lust-Haus, or summer 
residence, in which the Governor of Bohemia, or the 
members of the imperial family in Prague, pass some 
days at intervals during the summer months. The 
Principal descent to the park is by a broad drive, 
which zigzags till it gains the proper level. There 
are also several pleasant paths which descend in 
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labyrinths under a profusion of lilacs and other flow- 
ering shrubs, overhung by birches and all kinds of 
forest-trees. 

At the foot of the drive is the house of general en- 
tertainment, consisting of several apartments, to- 
gether with a spacious ball-room—an indispensable 
requisite, as on the continent all the world dances, 
From this house stretches a long, wide gravel space, 
completely shaded from the noonday heat by four or 
five vast lime-tree alleys, beneath which are placed 
some fifty or a hundred tables. A military band is ‘ 
always to be found on féte-days, and very good musie 
of some kind is never wanting. Here the whole popu- 
lation of Prague circle with perfect freedom, and with 
no attempt at class separations. The first comer is 
first served, taking any vacant place most suited to 
his fancy, or to the convenience of his party. At one 
table may be seen the Countess Griinne, her gov- 
erness, and children, taking their coffee with as much 
ease and simplicity as if she were in her own private 
garden ; at another, a group of peasants, with their 
smiling faces and picturesque costumes ; at a third 
table, a soldier and his old mother and sister, whom 
he is treating on his arrival in his native town. Then 
come the Archduke Stephen, with his imperial retinue, 
and one or two general-officers with their staffs ; and 
at a little distance, with a merry party of laughing 
guests, the Prince and Princess Coloredo. In short, 
all the tables are by and by occupied by guests, con- 
tinually succeeding each other, of all classes and of 
all professions, from the imperial family, down to the 
most humble artisan ; all gay, amiable, condescend- 
ing on the one side; happy, respectable, and free 
from restraint on the other. Thus the season passes 
in that delicious climate, which is rendered a thou- 
sand times more delicious by the harmony and good- 
feeling reigning throughout all these mingled classes 
of society. In the evening, the same joyous reiinions 
again take place, with this exception, that after din- 
ner (which meal takes place generally from three to 
four, very rarely so late as six, and that only within 
the last three or four years) the aristocracy drive 
round the broad shady alleys of the park till sunset, 
while the lawns and paths are crowded with innu- 
merable groups of pedestrians, before or after taking 
their evening repast under the lime-trees. 

But what makes summer life so agreeable in these 
countries is the simplicity and cheapness with which 
every variety of necessary refreshment and restora- 
tion is afforded, and the multiplicity of places where 
such are to be found. Walk in whatever direction 
you may, in the environs of any town—wherever 
there is shade, wherever there is a grove, or a clump 
of acacias, limes, or chestnuts, the favorite trees for 
such purposes, and consequently much cultivated— 
there you are sure to find rest and refreshment suited 
to the wants and purses of all classes—from the most 
simple brown-bread, milk, and beer, to the most 
delicate sweetmeats and wines. In the article of 
wine, however, Bohemia.is not so favored ; but this 
is a circumstance more felt by the stranger than by 
the natives, who like the wines of their own country, 
as they do the beer, better than our ale and porter. 
Still, there are some passably good wines, such as 
Melnik, Czerniska, aa one or two others, and all at 
a moderate price, varying from 8d. to 1s. a bottle. 
But in Hungary we have good wines and extraor- 
dinarily cheap, which adds much to these rural out- 
of-doors reiinions It is true, that some of the most 
fashionable restaurateurs, both in the town and coun- 
try, have been much spoiled by the extravagance of 
the higher classes, who are here the most reckless ; 
carrying this vice in Europe to an excess which has 
ruined, or greatly embarrassed, almost all the nobil- 
ity of the kingdom. Notwithstanding this passion, 
however, for anything that is foreign, few countries 
cats bo 0s ofl couquctl 40h Manger 00 its wines, 
many of which are scarcely known to any but to the 
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peasants who grow them, and the local consumers of 
the same class. These wines, with which every peas- 
ant’s house, especially on the skirts of the mountain- 
districts, and every little bothy-like public-house, are 
abundantly furnished, are both red and white, and 
ata price within the reach of the poorest peasant. 
Even in and about the great towns—such as Pres- 
burg, near the frontier of Austria—where every 
article of food is double and treble the price of the in- 
terior—the wines cost no more than from 2d. to 3d. a 
quart. Most of the peasants grow their own, and 
make from 50 to 200, and even 1590 eimers or casks, 
containing 63 bottles each ; and this is not like many 
of the poor, thin, acid wines, known in so many parts 
of Germany, the north of France, and other coun- 
tries ; but strong, generous beverage, with a delicious 
flavor, perfectly devoid of acidity, and at the same 
time particularly wholesome. Many of the white 
wines we prefer to the generality of those from the 
Rhine, Moselle, &c.; the red has a kind of Burgundy 
flavor, with a sparkling dash of champagne, and is 
nearly as strong as port, without its heating quali- 
ties. 

For the sake of these agreeable and cheap enjoy- 
ments, the whole of the population of the towns pass 
a great part of the summer in the woods, orchards, 
and gardens in the neighborhood, where every want 
of the table is supplied without the trouble of market- 
ing, cooking, or firing ; and consequently, in the cool 
of a summer morning, the inhabitants of Presburg, 
for instance, may be seen strolling in different direc- 
tions—either ascending the vine-covered hills to the 
fresh tops, or wending their way through the deep, 
shady woods, along the side of the Danube, to the 
Harbern or the Alt Miilau. There, after having 
sharpened their appetites with this charming walk, 
they find themselves seated at a neat little table, 
beneath the shade of an old chestnut or elm. The 
cloth is laid by the vigilant host as soon as the guest 
is seated, and often before, as the former knows his 
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hour ; for nothing in machinery can equal the regu- 
larity with which meal-hours are ordered, especially 
in Germany, where the habitual greeting on the road 


is: ‘‘Ich wiinsche guten appetit’’? (I wish you a 
ae appetite). Coffee, wine, eggs, butter, sausages, 
ungarian and Italian, the original dimensions of 

which are often two feet long, and four to five inches 
thick ; these are to be found at the most humble 
houses of resort, among which are those frequented 
y the foresters and gamekeepers, not professed houses 

entertainment, yet always provided with such ma- 
terials for those who love the merry greenwood, and 
who extend their walks within their cool and solitary 
depths. And now we must speak of the expenses of 
these rural repasts. A party of five persons can 
breakfast in the above manner—that is to say, on 
coffee, eggs, sausages, rolls, butter, and a quart bot- 
tle of wine—for something less than 44d. a head. 
Those who breakfast more simply, take coffee and 
rolls—and the natives rarely, if ever, eat butter in the 
morning, though a profusion of this, as well as of oil 
and lard, enters into the preparation for dinner—and 
such guests pay only from 3d. to 34d. But if wine, 
which is the most common native production, is 
taken instead of coffee, it is always cheaper. Among 
the middle and lower classes, the favorite refreshment 
is wine, household bread, and walnuts ; and thus you 
will constantly find laborers, foresters, or wood-cut- 
ters, joyfully breakfasting together, with their large 
slices of brown bread and a bottle of wine, for 2d. a 
head. Many, again, of the lower classes of laborers 
bring their own home-baked bread in their pockets, 
and get their large tumbler of good wine to moisten 
it for a half-penny. 

The evening, however, is the great time for recrea- 
tion and redoubled enjoyment, as the labors and oc- 
cupations of the day have then ceased ; and all, with- 
out exception, rich and poor, flock from the town to 
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the sweet, cool, flowery repose of the woods and vine- 
yards, and there take their evening repast in the midst 
of the wild luxuriance of nature, ‘‘ health in the gale, 
and fragrance on the breeze.’? And when the sun is 
gone down, they return in the cool twilight to their 
homes, where they find that sweet sleep which move- 
ment in the open air alone can give, and which, with 
our more confined British habits, few but the peasant 
ever enjoy. . 

A word more on Presburg, and we have done. In 
winter, this place, so little known to travellers, is 
frequented by the best society in Hungary ; and it 
becomes a little metropolis, to which many of the 
nobility resort from the distance of three hundred to 
five hundred miles—from Tokay, and beyond the 
Theiss and Transylvania. In summer, perhaps, it 
offers still more enjoyment ; for, although the winter 
society is then scattered far and near, the town is al- 
ways animated by the presence of those who are con- 
tinually coming and going between Pesth and all 
parts of the south of Hungary and Vienna, conveyed 
either by the railway or by the numerous steamboats 
which daily ply on the Danube. The neighborhood, 
as we have already mentioned, is full of simple and 
healthy enjoyments, from the number of its delicious 
drives and walks, and places of rural entertainment, 
the quaint names of some of which cannot fail to 
amuse and attract the stranger. At about half an 
hour’s drive from the town is the Chokolaten-Garten, 
much frequented for its excellent chocolate, which is 
manufactured on the spot. A little further on, and 
situated in the centre of one of the most beautiful 
little valleys of the Kleine Karpathen, is the Eisen- 
Brundel, a large house of entertainment, with a spa- 
cious dancing-room ; and, without, a luxuriant grove 
of fine old trees, forming an impenetrable shelter, 
beneath which are arranged a number of tables and 
chairs. Here every species of entertainment is to be 
found, from the most simple brown bread, milk, and 
fruits, to the most sumptuous champagne dinners ; 
and the prince and the peasant take their places with- 
out ceremony, as in the olden time of Robin Hood and 
Little John—‘‘ all merry under the greenwood tree.”’ 

Numerous other and still more simple places of 
refreshment and enjoyment present themselves at 
every turn of those delicious mountain-paths, which 
lead through the little valleys and hollows of the 
vineyards overlooking the town. One of the most, 
agreeable is on the summit of the hill, near the little 
chapel of ‘St. Mary, called Marien Kirche, under the 
Kalvarienberg, and from which the eye looks over 
the whole town and the plain which stretches towards 
Pesth, and through which the Danube winds like a 
vast silver serpent, till it is lost in the far woods 
and dim distance. Lower down, and still nearer the 
town, in a little valley, is ‘‘ The Entrance to the New 
World !’? The house is delicicusly situated half-way 
up a wooded hill crowned with pines, and clothed 
with rich orchards and vineyards ; not far off, in 
another little valley, are the Patzen-Hauser, with 
their orchards and gardens ; and higher up we come 
to ‘*The Entrance to Paradise !’’ whence, as might 
be expected, there is a most superb view. This em- 
braces the whole plain so far as the eye can reach 
towards the east and south ; on the north it is bounded 
by the towering mountains of the Great Carpathians, 
the haunt of bears and wolves, wild boars and stags ; 
and to the west, between the valleys which are formed 
by the hills of this smaller range of the same moun- 
tains, is seen the plain of Vienna, in the midst o 
which can be distinguished in a clear day the 
spire of St. Stephen, rising as if ftom the bosom of the 
imperial park which conceals the capital. Beyond 
this ‘towers the Neu-klésterberg, with its vast mon- 
astery ; and further to the left, like white broken 
clouds in the blue horizon, are the snow-clad moun- 
tains of Steyer-mark (Styria.) 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 
‘“CURRER BELL.” 


Or the many among whom “ Jane Eyre”’ made 
a sensation, not a few professed themselves a little 
shocked. The author was so wayward, so free- 
spoken, so unconventional. The book was to be 
read gingerly, with caution, with suspicion ; it 
was evidently by some one not used, or willing, to 
run in harness of the old style—some one not 
cumbered with much serving to the prejudices, 
primnesses, and proprieties of genteel fiction as 
hy law established—some one not over punctilious 
touching her p's and q’s, not sedulously trained to 
mind her stops. The Sympson daughters, in 
‘¢ Shirley,” are described as having penetrated the 
mystery of the abomination of desolation ; and 
what was it? They had discovered that unutter- 
able thing in the characteristic others call Origi- 
nality. ‘The signs of this evil they were quick to 
recognize wherever developed—in look, word, or 
deed ; whether they read it in the fresh, vigorous 
style of a book, or listened to it in unhackneyed, 
pure, expressive language ;—and then they shud- 
ered and recoiled at what, being unintelligible, 
must be bad. Many are the Misses Sympson of 
our reading world. And while they felt the power 
of this new aspirant, they were half-disposed to 
taboo her on the score of this same fdedvyuc tus 
egi,ucenc, Originality. ‘ Let it be denounced and 
chained up.” When Shirley Keeldar sang to 
the Misses Sympson, and gave dramatic expression 
to the ballad, and breathed feeling into the soft- 
ness, and poured force around the passion—what 
could they do but look on her as quiet poultry 
might look on an egret, an ibis, or any other 
strange fowl! ‘* What made her sing so? 
never sang so. Was it proper to sing with such 
expression, with such originality—so unlike a 
school-girl! Decidedly not; it was strange ; it 
was unusual. What was strange must be wrong ; 
what was unusual must be improper.” Even so 
thought correct and exemplary officials of the 
spinster guild, when canvassing the peculiarities 
of Currer Bell. She was not one-sided enough for 
them ; how to take her measure they knew not ; 
how to define her was a problem undreamt of in 
their philosophy. With the toga virilis she had 
put on a ‘ ditto-to-match” demeanor, quite puz- 
zling to folks 


Content to dwell in decencies forever. 


Especially was this antipathy in force at a time 


when she was the accredited author of that wild, 
wilful, and some think wicked book, ‘‘ Wutheri 
Heights’’—written in a tone of such reckless defi- 
ance of ordinary canons of art. Now that she has 
expressly disclaimed the authorship of that non- 
descript tale, it may be easy for us to express our 
ex post facto opinion that there is no such evidence 
of identity in the origin of the two works (‘ Jane 
Eyre” and “‘ Wuthering Heights”) as to justify 
the peremptory affirmative decision at which many 
arrived. Mr. Rochester is grim enough; but 
Heathcliff is positively unique in grimness—too 
big, black, foul a blot to have ever dropped from 
Currer Bell’s pen. The texture of his story is so 
abnormal, its warp so monstrous, its woof so 
— that it is almost a relief to know that Currer 
Bell did not, as we surmised she could not, perpe- 
trate such a lusus nature. At the same time, 
there was sufficient resemblance in a certain gen- 
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eral mode of expression, habit of fancy, and under- 
lying current of thought, to warrant the conclusion 
that “‘ Wuthering Heights’ was composed under 
the same roof as ‘* Jane Eyre’’—that Ellis and 
Currer were close kinswomen, and had long taken 
sweet and sad and solemn counsel together, and 
together had studied rugged human nature as it 
lay, unshapely but characteristic enough, beside 
their sequestered northern homestead. 

It has been said, that while Currer Bell has 
superiors in composition, in construction, in range 
of fancy, in delicacy of conception, in felicity of 
execution, in width of grasp, in height and depth 
of thought, she has no living rival in the faculty of 
imposing belief. Without subscribing uncondi- 
tionally to this statement—for we think her some- 
times unfortunate and unsuccessful in her attempts 
on our good-natured credulity—there can be no 
question as to the impressive effect of her earnest, 
realizing manner. ‘Those who scout her as for- 
bidding and masculine, yet discover an inevitable 
spell in the hearty seriousness of her narrative. 
** We feel her power,’’ they say, ‘‘ though we do 
not like her.’’ ‘* Like me, forsooth!’’ we can sup- 
pose her to exclaim ; ‘as if I wrote to tickle your 
palates, or provide matter for your albums, or 
quotations for your love-letters. Because I write 
a novel, am I to be herded with your Rosa Matil- 
das* Because I please to write, must I write to 
sal When you like me, it will be high time 
or my pen to stop. It is to tell you things you 
like not, but tn Tw for these times, that I use 
it at all. The true novelist must have something 
of the seer, and be in advance of the age. Like the 
romancers of on and Tyburnia as fast as you 
please, like the silver-fork school ab libitum ; but I 
ray you have me excused. If you think me anx- 
lous to secure my bad book a place in your 
a you know not what manner of spirit I am 
O! Lv 

In many respects ‘‘ Shirley’’ is amore “‘ likeable’ 
work than “‘ Jane Eyre,” but it is correspondingly 
deficient in power and freshness. The more elab- 
orate is the least effective, and lacks the ars celare 
artem which its mg an possessed in so genial 
away. ‘Jane Eyre” has been com to the 
real spar, the slow deposit which the heart of 
genius filters from life’s daily stream ; ‘‘ Shirley” 
to its companion, made to order, fair to look on, 
but wanting the internal crystal. 

The opening of ‘‘ Jane Eyre” at once rivets 
through the feeling. It will not let us go until we 
bless it for its truth—its pathetic truth to the 
thoughts and feelings of childhood. Chateaubriand 
has said, that children lose their features of resem- 
blance only in losing their innocence, which is 
same everywhere. This is true enough to insure 
universal sympathy with details so instinct with 
fidelity as those of little Jane’s early trials at 
Gateshead Hall. The tutelage of an Aunt Reed, 
with all its hard restrictions, and heartless prin- 
ciples, and debasing motives, might well grind to 
dust and ashes the quick young heart that leaps up . 
when a rainbow spans the sky—might well make 
it a curse, and not a boon, that the child is father of 
the man—might well make it impossible that days 
begun in total eclipse of gracious sunshine and its 
genial warmth, should be bound each to each by 
natural piety. A blighted childhood, an antedated 
manhood, is one of the saddest sights under heaven. 
Full soon, creature of sprin -tide and promise, 
shall the summer heat smite thee by day, und the 
autumn moon chill thee by night : 
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* Full soén thy soul shall have her earthly freight, 
And custom lie upon thee with a weight 
Ileavy as frost, and deep almost as life ! 


Such experience to forestall is a dreary doom, 
whose blackness of darkness can be pierced only 
by the faith that looks through death, in years 
that bring the philosophic mind. Aunt Reeds 
flourish and multiply exceedingly in this work-a- 
day world; but what have they in common with 
the poetry and sanctity of life’s matin-hours ? 
They can gaze on a sleeping child as Peter Bell 
gazed on a yellow cowslip ; nor to them will it ever 
occur, that even now within that baby-brow are 
lighted truths that wake to perish never, or that, 
as Wilson sweetly sings, 


Things we dream, but cannot speak, 

Like clouds come floating o’er its cheek, 
Such summer-clouds as travel light 

When the soul’s heaven lies calm and bright. 


It has been said of man in general, that he is 
greater than he thinks. Of children we may add, 
they are greater than they are thought. The 
germ of the good, the beautiful, and the trne, is 
swelling within those tiny bosoms; the light is 
shining, though through a glass darkly, and though 
i) Oxotta auto dv xateduser, A contemporary auto- 
biographer, whose days are in the sere and yellow 
leaf, records how vividly there still lingers in his 
ears, from the time of infancy, the opening of Mrs. 
Barbauld’s prose hymn—where some solitary in- 
fant is enticed into some solitary garden, with the 
words, ‘* Come, and I will show you what is beau- 
tiful.’’ This trifle, this shred of a fragment—for 
it is all he remembers—still echoes, he declares, 
with luxurious sweetness in his ears, from some 
unaccountable hide-and-seek of fugitive childish 
memories, Great is the mystery of childhood ; 
and correspondingly mournful is its violation by 
coarse hands—the cutting of its Gordian knot by 
impatient worldliness. ‘These thoughts are aroused, 
and kindred ones suggested, by the moving pas- 
l= many daguerreotypic miniatures—of 
“« Jane Eyre’s’’ earliest years. Something abnor- 
mal and isolated there may be in her temperament, 
but the portrait is, after all, made up of touches of 
nature that make us all akin. Mark how the 
child’s poetry will expatiate somewhere, will soar 
somewhither, will develop itself somehow, will 
glorify and idealize something ; checked and 
stunted as it is—cabined, cribbed, confined, by 
household tyranny and killing coldness—still it 
Must fasten upon some object, and that object (in 
default of a Better) is the coarse and petulant 


Bessie, the house-drudge, who is so often pushin 
Jane about, and scolding her without cause, an 
whose temper is as hasty and er as her 


notions of principle and justice are lax ; but some- 
times Bessie is gentle, and speaks softly (an ex- 
cellent thing in woman) to the ill-favored orphan, 

_ and then, “‘ when thus gentle, Bessie seemed to 
me,” says she, ‘* the best, prettiest, kindest being 
in the world.” 

Or again, take Jane’s comfort in her doll. 
Justly it has been averred that a great psychologic 
truth is contained in that simple sentence, ‘ I was 
happy, believing it to be app. likewise.”’ Here, 
in the inanimate toy, the c fid’s poetical instinct 
found scope for exercise, and her spiritual nature 
sustenance and solacement. That o’erfraught 
heart mast, if it would not break, whisper its 
secrets to a cross nursery-maid, and wind its ten- 
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drils around a bruised and battered doll. Nobly 
has childhood been apostrophized as— 
Thou vindication 
Of God ; thou living witness against all men 
Who have been babes ; thou everlasting promise 
Which no man keeps.* 


And much have the Aunt Reeds of society to 
answer for in defeating this ‘‘ everlasting promise,’’ 
in Law a the iconoclast with these yet unbroken 
household gods. Few are the Jane Eyres whose 
spirit survives the blight and malaria—whose con- 
stitution is at once sensitive and robust enough to 
outlive the dwarfing processes of such ahome. Her 
lot, however, it is, to be cradled into right by 
wrongs, to have her strength made perfect in 
weakness, and herself made perfect through suf- 
ferings. The tracing out of this destiny, the il- 
lustrating it by manifold touches of spirit and life, 
the developing its subjective influences on an 
idiosyncrasy of memorable mould—how effectively 
Currer Bell has done all this! And yet it is com- 
monly felt that there is a something repulsive, or 
unlovely, or at least unfeminine, in Jane’s charac- 
ter; certainly, she is not the sort of girl with 
whom you could abandon yourself to the smallest 
of small-talk at a Christmas party, or who would 
simper appreciation of your threadbare jokes on 
Bloomerism, or consider you a conquest if you 
admired her achievements in crochet and Berlin- 
wool, Jane has a decided development of the 
strong-minded female about her. But these ob- 
jections, from their very truthfulness, enhance the 
natural effect of the character—they guarantee its 
fidelity to life as it is—they vouch for the reality 
of the ideal. She is not the being whom, at a 
glance, all hearts worship; she is no universal 
enchantress, to be raved about by all estates and 
degrees of men among us—the idol of Oxford 
gownsmen and Manchester cotton-spinners, of 
army and navy clubmen and commercial travellers, 
of respectables who own a yacht, and respectables 
who keep a gig, of gentlemen and gents. Nine- 
tenths of them would probably find her only not 
disagreeable (and here a miss is not as good as a 
mile) in a ¢éte-d-téte. All strong-minded females, 
it may be asserted, must be disagreeable. Jane, 
however, is redeemed from the disrepute attached 
to the class, technically speaking, by her freedom 
from the affectations and selfishness it convention- 
ally involves. She is true to nature, to herself, to 
duty ; and, if circumstances have made her some- 
what abrupt, determined, and forbidding—so that 
bland and bespectacled young men, and dove-eyed 
maidens of lisping propensities, ie they could 
never (no, never!) love her—still, these things 
pertain to the surface ; they trouble not the strong 
under-current of character ; they little affect that 
within which passeth show, that deep devoted- 
ness, that impulse chastened by self-discipline, 
that sensitive hankering to duty, 


Stern daughter of the voice of God ; 
who, in all her sternness, yet wears 


The Godhead’s most benignant grace, 
Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon her face— 


qualities these, in Jane’s character, which have an 
irresistible power of attraction, because of their 
entire genuineness. She is strong-minded; bat 


* Sydney Yendys. 
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she 1s rot coarse-minded and cold-hearted. A affirms by the mouth of Shirley Keeldar—women 


woman with a mission, you may call her ; but she 
ucts out the mission, not preaches it. A woman 
with a purpose ; but to fulfil that purpose, she 
communes with her heart in her chamber and is 
still—she strives and cries, but is not heard in the 


that weary strife of frail humanity from which she 


read men more truly than men read women. 
| it has been very reasonably alleged, by a critic, too 
| of exceeding worth in the lady's declared opinion, 
'that she, Currer Bell, thinks of the abstraction, 
}man, with all the blissful ignorance of a boy’s 
streets—she is in earnest, but makes no exhibition | dreams of woman: to her, he is a thin 
of her earnestness in newspapers and mechanics’ | 
institutes. Nout unwounded, not unscathed is she in | 
| air full of vision. 


Now, 


g to be 
studied present, and mused upon absent: he comes, 
and she owns her master ; departs, and leaves the 
It was this very cireumstance— 


come out more than conqueror ; self-respecting she | this idealizing of the lord of creation—that de- 


is, but not self-absorbed ; her life is the realizing 
of the prayer, 


Give unto me, made lowly wise, 
The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 
The confidence of reason give ! 


In this respect the tone of the book is more health 
and satisfactory than that of ** Shirley,’’ whic 
has been rebuked as a pleading for passion—a 
denial of the power of duty and self-sacrifice to 
bless the human agent with a hopeful or serene 
spirit. 

Readers, of Currer Bell’s own sex, are said to 
admire the character of Mr. Rochester as wholly 
superior to that of Jane herself. This Mr. Roch- 
ester is one of the few heroes of contemporary 
romarice whom we do not forget at the close of the 
third volume. His presence is not to be put by. 
Middle-aged, crippled, blind, morose, a poor and 
battered bankrupt—what a venture to make in a 
virgin novel ! hat a fluttering the descent of 
this grim, lawless eagle would have made among 
the dove-cots of the Minerva Press! How con- 


trary to the aesthetics of novel-craft, to the etiquette 
of post-octavo and-thirty-one-and-sixpence, to the 


wntecedents and glorious constitution of fiction as 
by common law established, is this frowning, 
moody, impetuous master of Thornfield Hall! 
What could Rosa Matilda do with such a creature 
—unless to scream four the police, or destroy her 
manuscript? Whereas Currer Bell makes sweet- 
ness to come out from the strong, honey from the 
lion’s carcass. Out of materials so cross-grained, 
s0 unshapely, to construct a ‘‘ love of a man,”’ hic 
labor hoc opus fuit. And, verily, numbers of 
ag hearts have been strangely captivated by 
Mr. Rochester—awed by a certain mystic influence, 
susceptibility to which they have caught from the 
poor governess—fascinated by that steadfast, 
searching eye, and that tersely eloquent tongue, 
which look and speak things unutterable by the 
stereotyped, handsome and unexceptionable heroes 
of ordinary fiction, The difference is felt to be 
that between eau sucrée and eau de vie—and the 
stimulant comes with infinite relief to the jaded 
and ennuyed. A Byronic corsair, with his one 
virtue linked to a thousand crimes, makes a sensa- 
tion, and becomes the lion of the coteries ; and so 
does Mr. Rochester. If Desdemona believes her 
black man to be “ beautiful exceedingly,’’ what 
marvel that a gruff, time-soured, heart-seared Eng- 
lish squire should be @ la mode? Hero-worshi 
is, in women at least, indestructible : show them 
a superior nature, with a beard, and incontinently 
they are on their knees—none so proud not to do 
him reverence. Currer Bell satirizes male novelists 
as being often, the cleverest and acutest of them, 
under an illusion about women ; they do not read 
them, she holds, in a true light ; they misapprehend 
them, both for good and evil: their woman 
is a queer thing, half doll, and half angel; their 

woman almost always a fiend. Women—she 





termined some of her male reviewers that Currer 
Bell was not of their own sex. Mr. Rochester 
could not have sat for his portrait to any but a 
female artist. ‘‘Only a woman’s eye could see 
man as Currer Bell sees him. The landscape is 
too near to us to glow with purple light. We 
cannot make a religion of man, for to us he has no 
mysteries.’’ Jane Eyre’s state of feeling when she 
first sees Mr. Rochester, as she rests by the way- 
side in the gloaming, and overhears the tramp, 
tramp, of his steed along the winding lane—when, 
in utter unconsciousness of who is approaching, she 
invests the unseen presence with a halo of the 
supernatural—is significant of her entire habit of 
thought towards this “illustrious stranger.’’ As 
the horse approached, and as she watched for it to 
appear through the dusk, she remembered certain 
of Bessie’s tales, wherein figured a North-of-Eng- 
land spirit, called a ‘* Gytrash ;’’ and the traveller’s 
dog, as it glided by her, gave ‘ form and pressure’’ 
to the tradition ; nor is the illusion so utterly dis- 
persed as Jane supposes, when the rider makes a 
clattering tumble—from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous—and exclaims, in ¢ransitu, ‘‘ What the deuce 
is to do now?” 

The pre-Raphaelite brotherhood love to select 
prize specimens of ugliness, to represent Saint This 
or That. In something of the same spirit Currer 
Bell fixes on a Mr. Rochester—though he is not 
quite so far gone as some of the saints. Jane 
Eyre protests that she could not have stood by the 
unhorsed rider that night, and helped him to his 
feet, had he been a “ handsome, heroic-looking 
young gentleman.”’ ‘I had,” she continues, “a 
theoretical reverence and hom for beauty, 
elegance, gallantry, fascination; but had I met 
those qualities incarnate in masculine shape, I 
should have known, instinctively, that they neither 
had nor could have sympathy with anything in me 
and should have shunned them as one would fire, 
lightning, or anything else that is bright but anti- 
pathetic.’’ Weare to accept the hero as abnormal ; 
that constitutes much of the spell ; and regardin 
him accordingly from the autobiographer’s Sta 
punct, we must all own that there is a spell about 
him—an attraction, or at least a power, which 
canonical heroes of Apollo proportions and twenty- 
one summers, the walking geutlemen of every-day 
fiction, are entirely devoid of. 

Of the minor characters, several are hit off with 
considerable effect : Aunt Reed, for instance, and 


P| her two daughters; Helen Burns, the “ early 


called,” whose story,* apparently from real life, 


* The attachment formed between her and Jano is 
described with singular and unaffected interest—and, in 
its refreshing reality, it reminds us of Jean Paul’s remark, 
(Die unsichtbare Loge, § 10,) * Wie heitern im steinigten 
Arabien der hassenden Welt Kinder wieder auf, die einan- 
der lieben und deren gute kleine Augen und kleine Lippen 
und kleine Hande noch keine Masken sind!”” This must 
have been specially noteworthy at Lowood, under Mr. 
Brocklehurst. 
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forms a touching episode ; and Mr. Brocklehurst, 
the Lowood plenipotentiary, the temporal and 
spiritual despot of defenceless orphanhood, whom 
we are as reluctant to believe, as many are confi- 
dent in asserting, to be an actual personage, veiled 
with a pseudonym, in deference either to charity 
or the law of libel. The other clergyman, St. John 
Rivers, is in no sense one of our fancy portraits ; 
respect him we must, but we could hardly “ sit 
under’’ him without a sense of suffucation, or meet 
him in his parish rounds without thinking of the 
austere inan, who reaps where he has not sowed, 
and gathers where he has not strawed. His sisters 
make amends; they have not only /a /wmiére but 
la chaleur of sunshine—of which no ray can be 
spared in that dreary moorland home. 

As a tale of woman’s endurance, illustrating the 
triumph of righteous will and penetrating intellect 
over passion and the sophistries of passion, the 
merit of ‘‘ Jane Eyre’’ is preéminent. The book 
is spirit and it is lite. It demands spirit and life 
in the reader ; its power almost creates them in the 
prosiest of readers—in a dry-as-dust renee» A ofa 
man, beneath the literal and fleshless ribs of death. 
Deep calleth unto deep ; heart unto heart thrills 
its electric messuge. You feel yourself en rapport 
with a mind that has somewhat to disclose, and 
will disclose it in earnest, sincere, direct language. 
And for once the critics, too, might be earnest and 
sincere, when they proclaimed ‘* Jane Eyre’’ the 
most extraordinary production that had issued from 
the press for years—when they set up their stereo- 
typed formula, prophesying its destiny as the book 
of the season—and when they defined it as a work 
to make the pulses gallop, and the heart beat, and 
the eyes fill with tears. 

Great was the expectation of the public from 
Currer Bell. The appearance of ‘ Shirley” was 
an event. Sir Walter Scott*—a well-qualified 
observer—has remarked how often it happens, that 
a writer’s previous reputation proves the greatest 
enemy which ood ~ encountered we second 
attempt upon ar favor: exaggerated expecta- 
tions os ent t and aeudahel and cides. 
which had been seduced into former approbation 
by the pleasure of surprise, now stands awakened 
and alert to pounce upon every failing. The full- 
blown rose of literary triumph has thus its attend- 
ant thorn—sometimes its canker-worm too. Com- 
paratively, ‘Shirley’? was not a great success ; 
positively, it was a book of distinguished vigor, 
originality, and eloquence. 

t is rich in portraiture. Some of the figures 
seem to stand out from their frames, instinet with 
life and motion, like the elder Vernon, in “ Rob 
Roy.’’ Shirley Keeldar herself, her soul bent on 
admiring the great, reverencing the good, being 
joyous with the genial; her countenance, when 
quiescent, wearing a mixture of wistfulness and 
carelessness—when animated, blending the wist- 
fulness with a genial gayety, seasoning the mirth 
with an unique flavor of sentiment; ever ready to 
satirize her own or any other person’s enthusiasm ; 
indolent in many things, reckless, and unconscious 
that her dreams are rare, her feelings peculiar— 
one who kno®s not, nor ever will know, the full 

. value of that spring whose bright, fresh bubbling 
in her heart keeps it green. ‘* However kindly the 
hand,”’ says the arbiter of her heart and fate, “ if 
it is feeble, it cannot bend Shirley ; and she must 
be bent: it cannot curb her, and she must be 


* Memoir of Mrs. Radcliffe. 
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curbed.”’* Isshe an Amazon, then? No; she is 
a strange being—so fair and girlish ; not a man- 
like woman at all (so her cousin Henry describes 
her)—not an Amazon, and yet lifting her head 
above both help and sympathy. And yet she is 
neither so strong, nor has she such pride in her 
strength, as people think ; nor is she so regardless 
of sympathy ; but when she has any grief (this is 
her confession, meant for one ear alone), she fears 
to impart it to those she loves, lest it should pain 
them ; and to those whom she views with indiffer- 
ence, she cannot condescend to complain. Inde- 
pendence of all but one is a condition to her very 
existence. She scems to say, 

Ill walk where my own nature would be leading— 

It vexes me to choose another guide— 
Where the gray flocks in ferny glens are feeding, 
Where the wild wind blows on the mountain’s side + 

It needs a sort of tempest-shock to bring her to 
the point with ‘* her master,’’ Louis Moore; fet- 
tered she is, at last, to a fixed day—conquered by 
love, and bound with a vow ; but when thus van- 
quished and restricted, she pines like any other 
chained denizen of deserts. The substratum of 
character in Carotine Helstone is similar, notwith- 
standing circumstantial diversity. Quiet as the 
gentle Cary looks, there is, as Shirley sees and 
says, a force and a depth somewhere within, not 
easily reached or appreciated ; and for the novelist 
it is to sound this depth, to gauge this vital force. 
Cary is so ‘‘ delicate, dexterous, quaint, quick, 
quiet’’—Raffaelle in features, quite English in ex- 
ee Awe insular grace and purity. She is, in 

puis Moore’s figure, a lily of the valley, untinted, 
needing no tint ; while Shirley is a rose, a sweet 
lively delight, guarded with prickly peril. But 
the contrast of this comparison isa little too broad : 
still more so in that between the mute monoton:us 
innocence of the lamb or the nestling dove, and the 
fluttering and untamed energies of the restless 
merlin, There are many ges in Caroline's 
speech which are parallel to Shirley’s most char- 
acteristic outbreaks : the difference is one in degree, 
not kind. So, too, with the brothers Moore. They 
are but a variation played on the same theme—one 
onaminor key. Neither of them is such a man 
as a man of genius would have drawn ; but this no 
way negatives the claim of a woman of genius, 
None but a woman would, and none but a woman 
of genius could, have elaborated two such portraits. 
We do not believe in them; but we do believe in 
Currer Bell’s faith in them, and in the reality of their 
features as discerned by womanly vision. We see 
them, not as they are, but through the mystic and 
transfigurating medium of a dim religious light, 
idealized by the consecration and the poet’s dream. 
These be thy gods, O woman !—gods of the moun- 
tain, and not of the plain—like stars, dwelling aparé, 
dwelling afar off—indifferent to the strife of tongues, 
untainted by the madness of the people. 

The other male characters, with one or two excer- 
tions, are disagreeable ; each forms, more or less, ii 
nucleus for Currer Bell’s powers of sarcasm. Con- 
siderable pains the limner has evidently bestowed 
on Hiram Yorke, who doubtless had his prototyyw 
in substantial Yorkshire flesh and blood—a man 
difficult to lead, and impossible to drive—rude yet 

* Similarly she speaks of herself, when rejecting the 
suit of Sir Philip Nunnely :—“ He is very amiable—very 
excellent—truly estimahle, but not my master. i 


could not trust myself with his happiness ; I will accept 
no hand which cannot hold me in check.’’ 
+ Ellis Bell. 
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real originality marked in every lineament, and 
latent in every furrow of his unaristocratic visage. 
The analysis of his mental and moral frame is 
masterly ; but, although he is the very last man 
whom one expects to see totus, teres, atque rotundus, 
there is a something too little, or too much, in the 
subsequent presentment of him: he seems to have 
oceasioned doubt what to do with him, how to 
make so angular a personage devetail with the 
story. His family circle is also, we suppose, taken 
from life, and a crotchety crew are they. The 
pages devoted to them and their eccentric ways 
are, to our taste, the least pleasing part of the 
work, Mr. Helstone is capitally done : a conscien- 
tious, hard-headed, hard-handed, brave, stern, im- 
placable, faithful little man—unsympathizing, un- 
gentle, prejudiced, and rigid—but true to —e 
honorable, sagacious, sincere. A clerical Cossack, 
who ought to have donned a red coat, and not a 
black one. We have all of us seen the man in 
actual life, with his upright port, his broad 
shoulders, his hawk’s head, beak, and eye; we 
have all heard the direct, outspoken, unpoetical 
sentences of the man, uttered in that unmodulated, 
rasping voice. His bewilderment when woman’s 
heart is on the ¢apis, is felicitously rendered ; when 
women are sensible, intelligible, he can get on with 
them, but their vague, superfine sensations put him 
sadly about. As he says in his invalid niece’s 
chamber, when she pleases him by asking for a 
little bit of supper, ‘‘ Let a woman ask me to give 
her an edible or a wearable, be the same a roc’s 
or the breastplate of Aaron, a share of St. 
John’s locusts and honey or the leathern girdle 
about his loins, I can, at least, understand the 
demand ; but when they pine for they know not 
what—sympathy, sentiment, some of these indefi- 
nite abstractions—I can’t doit; [ don’t know it; 
[ have n’t got it.” Agreeable in company, he is 
stern and silent at home. As he puts away his 
cane and shovel-hat in the rectory-hall, so he locks 
his liveliness in his bookease and study-desk ; the 
knitted brow and brief word for the fireside ; the 
smile, the jest, the witty sally for society. Nothing 
can be more true to life than this highly-finished 
portrait. The three curates, again, are racily hit 
off, with a dash of burlesque, but no special trans- 
gression of probability. The Irishman, Peter 
Malone, athletic, noisy, pugnacious—a cross of 
bear and baboon; the cockney, Donne, propping 
up his rickety dignity with a stilted self-complacen- 
ey and half-sullen phlegm—an arrogant, insipid 
slip of the common-place ; and little Sweeting, the 
ladies’ man, who has the repute, with certain fair 
parishioners (not of the Shirley sort), of playing 
the flute and singing hymns like a seraph, an 
who is so handy and agreeable in a case of tea and 
turn out. Of the subordinate female characters, 
Hortens: Moore, in her striped cotton camisole and 
curl pane: is cleverly sketched ; and there are 
genial touches about Miss Ainley, which attract 
charitable regards towards that mild, meek spinster, 
that worshipper of the clergy, who, in her pure, 
sincere enthusiasm, Jooks upon the very curates 
(Malone and Co.) as sucking s.ints ; albeit they, in 
their trivial arrogance, are unworthy to tie the good 
soul's patten-strings, or carry her cotton umbrella 
or her check woollen shawl. Joe Scott and Wil- 
liam Farren deserve a good word; and one reverend 
gentleman there is whom it is possible tu revere, 
ia the person of Cyril Hall. 
However faulty the story of “ Shirley” may be 
as au whole, it abounds with narrative fragments 





of unquestionable power. Such are, for instance, 
the chapters recording the arrival of the rifle 
wagons at Gérard Moor’s mill, and his subsequent 
interview with the deputation ; Caroline and her 
uncle’s first visit to Fieldhead; the midnight 
attack on the mill; Caroline in the “ Valley of 
the Shadow of Death;”’ Shirley’s interview with 
Louis Moore, when she anticipates the strange 
and speedy horrors of hydrophohia; and the 
éclaircissement between puffy, fussy, fuming Uncle 
Sympson and his indomitable niece. Currer Bell’s 
humor makes for itself ‘‘ ample room and verge 
enough,” in its dry, hard way, in such scenes as 
Mr. Donne’s encounter with dog Tartar, that 
gentleman’s ** Exodus,” Malone’s courtship, Mar- 
tin’s tactics, &e. The long, excursive diatribes 
concerning woman's mission and destiny, are 
strained and somewhat Margaret Fuller-ish in tone ; 
nor are they any too healthy in doctrine, implying, 
as one reviewer has said they do, a denial of the 
power of duty and self-sacrifice to bless the human 
agent with a serene or hopeful spirit, and virtually 
cunstituting a pleading for passion, rather than an 
enforcement of that practical fate which, knowing 
life to be a conflict, accepts the conditions of strug- 
gle as a necessity not to be evaded, but to be 
ovingly, firmly, cheerfully borne. Happily for 
the repute of “ Shirley,’* such a doctrinal tendency 
is latent or unobvious to the many, patent only to 
the meditative few. But so far as the strictures 
are valid, they are fatal to Currer Bell’s claims as 
a sound and earnest moral teacher. The heroine 
who cannot submit, nor try to reconcile herself to 
a cross imposed upon her, but will rather pine in 
green and yellow melancholy, and, with an aspect 
certainly not smiling at grief, will rather cast 
herself from the monument than sit like Patience 
upon it, is no heroine at all. The novel that can 
make its favorites happy only by letting them 
have their own way ad libitum, is perchance a little 
rickety in truth and morals—objectionable both as 
a picture of life and as a guide in ethics. For, 
between our notions ofa safe code of ethics, profitable 
for doctrine, for instruction in righteousness, and 
any Wertherean exponent of ‘‘ aching discontents 
and vague ambitions,’’ there is a great gulf fixed. 
But enough—perhaps something too much—of 
this : 
Non ragionam di lor, ma guardae passa ! 


Apart from the overstrained expectations which 
were disappointed in ‘ Shirley,” as following in 
the wake of “‘ Jane Eyre,” there is an instrinsic 
inferiority in the former, much of it arising, we 
conjecture, from the author's solicitude to redeem 
the pledge already given. It is a common case ; 
and an almost constant ‘ corollary’’ is, that the 
author thinks best of the second venture, on 
account of the extra pains it involved. Scott has 
pointed this out as the explanation of that differ- 
ence of opinion which sometimes occurs betwixt 
author and reader, respecting the comparative 
value of early and of subsequent publications.* 


* « The author naturally esteems that most upon which 
he is conscious much more labor has been bestowed ;; 
while the public often remain constant to their first love, . 
and prefer the facility and truth of tho earlier work te. 
the more elaborate execution displayed in those which 
follow it.”? The reason of the greater “ facility and truth” ’ 
which characterize the first-born, seems to be, that when 
an author brings forth his tirst representation of any class 
of characters, he seizes on the leading and striking out- 
lines, and, therefore, in a second attempt of the same 
kind, he is forced to make sume distinctiva, and, either 
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In the complaint against “‘ Shirley,” of its slow 
und dragging narrative, its paucity of incident, 
its exuberance of didactic dialogue, and-so-forth, 
we very partially concur ; knowing, at the outset, 
that if we expect moving accidents by flood and 
field, and a sterling guinea and a half's worth of 
dashing dramatics, we have come to the wrong 
**store.’? We come to Currer Bell not for narra- 
tive, but for delineation of character. We want, 
not her plot, but her reading of the heart of man 
—vor rather of woman. Between her and the mere 
narrative novelist there is all the difference which 
exists (to use an illustration of Dr. Johnson's) 
between a man who knows how a watch is made, 
and a man who can tell the hour by looking at the 
dial-plate. And when characters are fully devel- 
oped, the narrative necessarily loiters.* ‘The forte 
of Currer Bell lies in deep searchings of heart. 
She heads the school which devotes its fiction to 
this anatomy of psychology. The ‘‘ strong-minded”’ 
“Jane Eyre” has been properly pronounced the 
most notable example of this school. ‘* And if no 
question be raised of the morale, and if an undue 
reliance on self, unamiable, if not positively irrelig- 
jous, in such a degree, can be excused, if allowance 
be made for a worse than unfeminine coarseness ¢ 
of diction and even of sentiment, ‘Jane Eyre,’ 
with its more pleasing though less clever sister, 
stands at the head of this category, for their 
searching revelations of nature and deep vein of 
poetry.” { A prejudice is apt to rise against the 
chief of any literary section, from the tiresome and 
exhaustless swarms of imitators who deluge the 
market with their Brummagem ware, and cause a 
reaction against the entire system. Just now our 
ears are dinned with peals meant to ring with the 
true Bell-metal ; but it shall not make us careless 
of aguin hearing the silver, clear, church-tower 
chimes, whensoever they again summon us to devo- 
tion on _— where we have met already a Jane 
Eyre and a Caroline Helstone, and where we ho 
to see fresh faces, and to read new names in its 
book of life. We believe not, what some allege, 
that these chimes have rung out all their changes. 
Weshall yet hear them, we trust, on a new theme, 
and, as at the first, discoursing most eloquent 
music. Currer Bell is wise to restrain her hand 
for a season; but when once she has gathered 
enough from ‘“ fresh woods and pastures'new,”’ let 
her empty her bosom of its treasures, and confirm 
her part in the description— Out of the abun- 
dance of the heart the mouth speuketh.”’ 














Tue worst education which teaches self-denial is 
better than the best which teaches everything but 
that. 


to invest his personage with less obvious and ordinary 
. traits of character, or to place him in a new and less 
pnatural light.—See Scott’s “ Life of Smollett.” 
* Whenever the narrative is rapid, which so much 
- delights superficial readers, the characters cannot be very 
minutely featured.’’—Disraeli, ‘Curiosities of Litera- 
” 
+ Ellis Bell, in “ Wuthering Heights,’’ seeins to revel 
in a gratuitous use of blackguardism in phrascology ; 
Acton Bell affects it far too freely in “ Agnes Grey” and 
the ‘* Tenant of Wildfell Hall ;’? and Carrer Bell is open 
to the same charge in a mitigated form. It is a compli- 
ment, however, to add, that when slang is introduced in 
* Jane Eyre”’ and in “ Shirley,” it is any but the slang a 
‘enan would have indited. It is second-hand, and does n’t 
tell. But we would fain sce the author’s delete as a imar- | 
ginal reading to her bravura in this style. 
+ North British Review, August, 1851. | 
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FALSE WORLD, THOU Ly’sT! 
QUARLES. 
Fatse world, thou ly’st ! thou canst not lend 
The least delight ; 
Thy favors cannot gain a friend, 
They are so slight ; 
Thy morning pleasures make an end 
To please at night; 
Poor are the wants that thou supply’st ; 
And yet thou vaunt’st, and yet thou vy’st 
With heaven: fond earth, thou boast’st; false world, 
thou ly’st ! 


Thy babbling tongue tells golden tales 
Of endless treasure ; 
Thy bounty offers easy sales 
Of lasting pleasure ; 
Thou ask’st the conscience what she ails, 
And swear’st to ease her ; 
There ’s none can want where thou supply’st ; 
There ’s none can give where thou deny’st ; 
Alas ! fond world, thou boast’st ; false world, thou 
ly’st ! 


What well advised ear regards 
What earth can say ? 
Thy words are gold, but thy rewards 
Are painted clay ; 
Thy cunning can but pack the cards, 
Thou canst not play ; 
Thy game at weakest, stili thou vy’st ; 
Ifseen, and then revy’d, deny’st ; 
Thou art not what thou seem’st ; false world, thou 
ly’st ! 


Thy tinsel bosom seems a mint 
Of new-coin’d treasure ; 
A paradise that has no stint, 
No change, no measure ; 
A painted cask, but nothing in ’t, 
Nor wealth, nor pleasure ; 
Vain earth! that falsely thus comply’st 
With man ; vain man! that thou rely’st 
On earth ; vain man, thou dot’st ; vain earth, thou 
ly’st ! 
What mean dull souls, in this high measure, 
To haberdash 
In earth’s base wares, whose greatest treasure 
Is dross and trash ! 
The height of whose enchanting pleasure 
Is but a flash ! 
Are these the goods that thou supply’st 
Us mortals with? Are these the high’st ? 
Can these bring cordial peace? False world, thou 
ly’st ! 





PEACE. 
HENRY VAUGHAN. 


My soul, there is a country, 
Far beyond the stars, 
Where stands a winged sentry, 
All skilful in the wars : 
There, above noise and danger, 
Sweet Peace sits crowned with smiles, 
And One born in a manger 
Commands the beauteous files. 
He is thy gracious friend, 
And—O0 my soul, awake !— 
Did in pure love descend, 
To die here for thy sake. 
If thou canst get but thither, 
There grows the flower of peace, 
The rose that cannot wither, 
Thy fortress and thy ease. 
Leave, then, thy foolish ranges, 
For none can thee secure, 
But one who never changes, 
Thy God, thy life, thy cure. 

















TRAINING SCHOOLS OF PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THE TRAINING SCHOOLS OF PRICE’S PA- 
TENT CANDLE COMPANY. 


How far this little candle throws its 
So shows a good deed in a naughty world. 
Merchant of Venice. 

I was passing the other day over Vauxhall- 
bridge, on my way to a factory which I wished to 
visit, but not knowing its exact location, I stopped 
to interrogate a man who was looking, as I fan- 
cied, thoughtfully over the balustrading at some- 
thing on the balk of the river. 

“Can you tell me,”’ said I, ‘‘ where the Bel- 
mont Works are ?”’ 

Without taking his eyes off the object on which 
they were fixed—‘‘ Do you see,’’ said he, “‘ that 
great iron roof, like a railway station, running 
down to the water !—that is Price’s Patent Candle 
Factory.” 

Seeing him still looking intently upon the wa- 
ter-side, I ventured to ask him what he was look- 
ing at. 

‘“« There, at the African Blockading Squadron.” 

‘“¢T don’t understand you,”’ said I, 

‘* Do you see,’’ said he, “ those lighters, out of 
which the crane is swinging great barrels? Those 
barrels contain palm-oil ; palm-oil is made on the 
slave-coast. It pays his mighty highness Jambo- 
jibbery-Jee better to set his niggers to work mak- 
ing palm-oil than to sell them as slaves. That’s 
it,’’ suid he ; ‘ and I'll back these lighters to stop 
that infernal traffic before all her majesty’s cruisers 
in the Bight of Benin.”’ 

‘*They make the candles, I suppose, then,’’ 
said I, ‘* out of this oil?” 

‘* Yes,” he rejoined, ‘‘ and every candle of ’em 
that ’s burnt helps to put out a slave.” 

Odd as this opinion might appear, I could not 
help feeling the weight of it, as I witnessed, half 
an hour afterwards, the enormous consumption of 
this produce of negro labor in this immense estab- 
lishment. The old mould-tallow-candle is a famil- 
iar thing, simple of construction and noisome of 
smell ; but, like most other simple and imperfect 
inventions, which satisfied well enough the wants 
of our futhers, it has given way to modern science, 
and a Price’s Patent Candle, the product of chemi- 
eal science and mechanical ingenuity, is fast driv- 
ing it from the parlor into the kitchen. 

The works of this company at Vauxhall are as 
interesting as anything of a similar kind to be 
seen in London. It is not my purpose here to 
dwell at length upon what I saw there, but some 
things in the factory struck me so forcibly, in my 
slippery, greasy walk through it, that Fae 
help noting them, The first mechanical process 
of the manufacture is to separate hy pressure the 
soft oleic acid from the hard stearic acid which is 
to compose the future candles. This is dune by 
spreading layers of the palm-oil, thick as lard, 
upon square pieces of hair matting; these are 
placed one upun another, and then subjected to a 
great pressure, which effects the desired separa- 
tion, The first process [ came upon was the 
spreading of these great pieces of brown bread ana 
butter. Piece after piece was turned out by an 
elephantine machine, and piled in platefuls by 
attendant boys. That there was a tea-party of 
giants at hand, an imaginative person might well 
conclude ; and [ confess I almost expected t» hear 
the great iron roof resound with the awful *‘ Fee 


fo fa fum, 1 smell the blood of an Englishman.” | 
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But in the next room there were no giants, al- 
though a giant’s feast was clearly indicated by the 
arrangements of the place. Across the great hall 
ran rows of vast wooden vats—fit teacups for the 
gigantic ‘* prog.’’ These were filled with the pre- 
pared candle composition. High above head, great 
steam-pipes were suspended in the air, which 
dipped down into each vat a great snake-like iron 
tube, which took a coil in the bottom of the con- 
tained composition ; and, at the will of the attend- 
ant, spat out from its mouth a nimble and hissing 
tongue of steam. In this manner all the vats are 
made to boil—a process which it would otherwise 
be hard to accomplish, for if the heat were ap- 
plied on the outside in the manner of fire, silver 
would be the cheapest metal in which the stearic 
acid could be boiled. 

Upstairs the visitor sees a railroad traversed by 
innumerable carriages in the shape of candle- 
moulds, which at one end take in the liquid ; and, 
after a long journey by way of cooling process, 
turn out the ngers, in the form of ‘ patent 
candles.”’ Batch after batch of these trains are 
constantly arriving at the terminus, and turn out 
their thousands like the Greenwich railway on a 
fair-day. 

The Night-light Factory is a separate building, 
situated at some little distance. An iron roof of 
seventy feet span covers in an immense apartment, 
divided in the centre by a partition, on one side 
of which a little army of boys, in clean blouses and 
caps, work away merrily at the manufacture of the 
Albert and Child's night-lights ; some punching 
out card-boards, some punching out tin, some fix- 
ing the wicks, some filling in the card-board cups 
with stearin. On the other side of the partition 
you would imagine you were looking at some na- 
tional school—long rows of girls in pinafores are 
preparing the wicks for the boys. 

It is not to witness the production of material 
lights, however, that I have brought my reader 
down with me into the back settlements of Lam- 
beth, but to show them the kindling of a moral 
illumination, which it is to be hoped will throw 
‘its beams far and wide. 

Of the many great and oe questions which 
| England is asking herself at the present moment. 
,one of the most important is, how to counteract 
| the evils arising from the congregation of vast 
numbers of working men and children which are 
brought about by our manufacturing system ; how 
to give a right direction and healthy tone of 

thought to the industrial armies which the prog- 
even of material wealth is rapidly organizing, 
| either to build up on a still firmer foundation civ- 
' ilized society, or else utterly to destroy it. 
| he legislature, recognizing the desperate evils 
| likely to arise to the state from the breeding up 
of an operative class in ignorance and vice, has 
forced upon the manufacturers of the great staples 
‘of cotton and woollen an education bill, which 
provides for the children employed in those mills 
at least two hours a day schooling. The insuffi- 
ciency of this measure, as regards the aggregate 
working population of the kingdom, must, how- 
‘ever, oe obvious. The loom and the spindle oc- 
cupy but a small proportion of the teeming mil- 
lions of the horn-handed artisans; Parliament 
cannot legislate for the thousands of heterogeneous 
factories which employ the major portion of the 
labor of the country. If the main army of work- 
ers is t> be saved from moral and physical degra- 
‘dation, it must be by its own voluntary efforts, 








’ 
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seconded by the good-will and hearty codperation 
of its captains—the master manufacturers. The 
brightest example of this voluntary codperation 
that we have yet heard of, exists at the factory to 
which I have paid with my readers such a flying 
visit. 

A report, penned by Mr. James Wilson, one of 
the managers and proprietors of this factory, de- 
tailing the rise and progress of the schools at- 
tached to it, has lately been circulating from hand 
to hand, and charming every one who reads it, 
both by the simplicity of its style and the deeply 
interesting nature of its contents; it reads more 
like the narrative of some Robinson Crusoe, creat- 
ing around him a little intellectual and moral 
world out of a barren waste of mind and manners, 
rather than a sober document in answer to certain 
queries of shareholders, 

As it would be impossible to do justice to its 
merits without quoting largely from it, I will do 
80, without the slightest fear of wearying my read- 
ers. It commences by saying :— 


The schools began in a very humble way by half-a- 
dozen of our boys hiding themselves behind a bench 
two or three times a week, after they had done their 
day’s work and had their tea, to practise writing on 
scraps of paper, with worn-out pens begged from the 
counting-house. The foreman of their department 
encouraged them, and as they persevered and were 
joined by others of the boys, he begged that some 
rough movable desks might be made for them. When 
they had obtained these, they used to clear away the 
candle-boxes at night, and set up the desks, and thus 
work more comfortably than before, although still at 
great disadvantages as compared with working in 
any ordinary school-room. My brother encouraged 
them with some books as prizes, and many who had 
been very backward improved much in reading and 
writing. The fact of the whole thing being the work 
of the boys themselves seemed to form so large a part 
of its value that we carefully abstained from inter- 
fering in it further than by these presents of books 
for prizes, and of copy-books, spelling-books, and 
testaments, and by my being (but not until long after 
the commencement, and after being much pressed, 
and being assured that it would cause no restraint) 
always present at the school-meetings to give them 
the sanction of authority, but taking no more active 
part than hearing the most backward boys their 
spelling. 

This little self-sown seed, carefully watched and 
tended by an indulgent and conscientious master, 
has grown at length into the goodly tree—the 
dozen boys have multiplied into a humming school 
of five hundred and twelve factory children ; and a 
spacious school-room, with a chaplain and a school- 
master, have taken the place of the furtive hidings 
hehind the benches. The various steps by which 
this rapid development was brought about form 
the subject matter of the report, which we shall 
follow as closely as we can. 

The first care of Mr. Wilson was to clear out an 
old store-room for the children, which he did at 
considerable expense to himself. This was in the 
winter of 1848. In this room the children gath- 
ered every evening. They soon found out, how- 
ever, that self-governinent would not answer, and 
hy general consent all authority was placed in the 
hands of their protector. 

The establishment of the day-school was the 
next step, and this arose out of the exigencies of 
the manufactory, and its result was of great im- 

rtance in an economic point of view to the share- 

olders. The demand for night-lights, it appears, 
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is very variable, and sometimes very sudden, and 
as it is necessary that they should be made im- 
mediately before sale, large demands for children 
were constantly being made upon the neighbor- 
hood, who were returned to the streets when the 
orders were executed. To remedy this the day- 
school was started, into which the children are 
returned as soon as discharged. When fresh hands 
are now wanted, they are selected from those who 
have been most attentive to their studies. 


Before we had this sort of nursery-ground to the 
factory, we were often obliged, as the calls of the 
work for new boys were made at an hour’s notice, to 
take on the first that came to hand. Some of these 
would be quite careless ; and, as the night-light work 
is very delicate, even a single thoroughly careless 
boy can do a good deal of mischief and give a good 
deal of trouble before the fact of his being so is suffi- 
ciently proved to cause his dismissal. This part of 
the day-school set us free from the necessity of tak- 
ing in boys whom we do not know. Except in very 
particular cases, even boys old enough to work are, 
on first coming on the place, sent into the day-school, 
if only for a week or two, as, if they should happen 
to be incorrigibly careless, the discovery of this is 
made there at much less expense than that at which 
it would be made in the factory. 

For the sake of getting money to carry home, and 
partly on account of the supposed great advance in 
life, the poor boys are very eager to leave the school, 
to which they come at nine in the morning, to work 
for five hours, for the factory, to which they must 
come at six in the morning, to work for just twice as 
long. This eagerness is, [ think, a rule quite with- 
out exception, even in severe winter weather. The 
fact of his having at his disposal so great a prize for 
good conduct, as the sending a boy down to work, 
gives to the master much greater power over them 
than that possessed in an ordinary school. 


I was kindly shown the day-school in my journey 
over the factory. There were about eighty scholars 
under examination by boys a little older than 
themselves, all under the control of a school- 
master. I was quite struck with the sharpness 
of the little urchin who acted as domine nearest to 
me; with his calf twisted round the leg of his 
high stool, he seemed to exercise as much control, 
and to excite as much emulation by his rapid and 
— questions, as the supervising master him- 
self. 

With a worldly wisdom to which it cannot he 
doubted Mr. Wilson owes the greater part of his 
success, he endeavors to combine as much pleas- 
ure as possible with the schools, for it isa great 
trial for boys to come to mental study after a hard 
day’s work. As a reward to those who attended 
he at first got up tea-parties, to which only‘they 
were invited. 

The first tea was an interesting one, from the fact 
that very many of the boys had not been at anything 
of the sort before, and that many of them, not being 
then in the habit of going to church, had never per- 
haps put themselves into decent clothes at all. Those 
who came untidily or dirtily dressed to our first tea, 
feeling themselves out of keeping with the whole 
thing, tried hard to avoid this at the next party. I 


| hope that to several our first tea was the occasion of 


their taking to neat dressing for life. 


This system of rewards soon drew the other 
boys towards the school—very many joined, how- 
ever, “stipulating that they were not to be asked 
to the next tea, lest that should be supposed to be 
their motive for joining ;’’ a delicacy of sentiment 
that one would not look for in poor candle boys. 








TRAINING SCHOOLS OF PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY. 


A much ome attraction than tea-parties, how- 
ever, was the cricket-ground. When the cholera 
swept like a destroying angel the low-lying district 
of oath, it was thought advisable to give the 
children as much fresh air as ible; so the 
schools were shut up, and, a field being lent to 
them, they commenced learning cricket. When 
they were turned by the builders out of this field, 
Mr. Wilson took for them a field of six and a-half 
acres, in which they now play during the summer 
months. As far as I know, this is the first attempt 
made by any master to improve the physique of 
his workmen, and its importance is so great, that 
I cannot help drawing attention to it. The phys- 
ical degeneration of our working population is 
one of the shadows which the manufacturing sys- 
tem has cast upon the future of England. The 
statistics of the registrar-general show how fearful 
is the mortality of the manufacturing towns com- 
pared with the country; and the head of the re- 
cruiting establishment has publicly declared that 
it would be impossible to raise a regiment of 
grenadiers in all Manchester. It is not sufficient 
that we establish schools for mental training—the 
body requires, also, healthy, pleasurable exercise ; 
and this we must provide, unless we wish to see 
the blood and sinews of hard-working England die 
out altogether. Every philanthropist will there- 
fore thoroughly agree with Mr. Wilson when he 
says— 


I look upon the cricket as one of the very happiest 
parts of all that we have been doing, and have never 
had any misgivings about inducing our boys to take 
to it (which at first sometimes needs a little persuad- 
ing), and to give up a good deal of their spare time 
and attention to it. With boys of a higher class than 
ours, there might be a question about this; but all 
ours must expect to be working all their lives much 
more with their bodies than with their minds ; and 
of two boys in other respects alike, of whom one 
should spend many of his summer evenings in cricket, 
and become a fair cricketer, and the other in daw- 
dling about as most London boys do, the first would, 
when grown up, have strength and activity of body, 
and quickness of hand and eye far beyond the other, 
and would so possess in his labor a much more valu- 
able commodity to take to market. We have, there- 


fore, always told the boys not to look at cricket as P 


merely an amusement, but as bringing with it that 
which will be of great value to them hereafter. 


The establishment of this cricket-ground was 
the occasion of an exhibition of good feeling on the 
art of the men in the factory which deserves to 
noticed. No sooner did they know that the 
ground was taken than they volunteered to fence 
it in, and afterwards they built a large summer- 
house, in which the boys take tea whilst cricket 
is going on. The cricket-ground, which is not far 
from the factory, is nearly surrounded with houses ; 
nevertheless, it is sufficiently large for five or six 
matches to be played at the same time. Besides 
the physical advantages gained by this healthy 
exercise, Mr. Wilson looks upon it as one of the 
most powerful means in his hands of attracting 
the boys to the performance of religious duties. 
The work, the excursions (which we shall speak 
of by-and-by), the school, the cricket, and the at- 
tendance at chapel are all looked upon as parts of 
one system; and the ease with which they fall 
into it is remarkable. With the reward of being 
taken into the factory he commands the attention 
of the very young children in the day-school, and 
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Among other arrangements, we remember to have 
seen in the school-room a book-case full of books 
of a standard character. These serve to stimulate 
the boys to both mental and physical exertion, as 
they are given as prizes—in the one case, for cer- 
tain attainments, tested by examinations rising 
one above another in point of difficulty—in the 
other, for successful cricketing, each boy on the 
winning side of a match choosing his own book, 
and then having the score of the match pasted on 
the first leaf. 


He will not undervalue this. I have watched sev- 
eral instances of big boys, backward in learning, win- 
ning good cricket prizes, and so being obliged to 
choose books something beyond their then state of 
advancement. In such a case a boy that has any 
good in him never rests satisfied until he has mas- 
tered his book, and in his efforts to do so gets more 
good in holiday time, and with no help but that of 
his friends at home, than he would by a good long 
time of regular schooling. ; 


The influence of a prevailing spirit upon the 
manners and habits of new comers is very forcibly 
illustrated by the change in the behavior of the 
fresh hands when once they get fairly mixed up 
with the other boys :— 


The rough ones among them would, on the first 
evening of the cricket, be rude and selfish in their 
behavior ; and the first evening in the school they 
would take into their hands, with an air of mixed 
insolence and shame, the book for the hymn with 
which the school closes, and then kneel down for the 
prayer with the same manner—a look of ‘*I won’t 
refuse to do this, but I feel Iam quite above it.’? But 
a very few evenings in the cricket and school bring 
them almost unconsciously to the same habit of civil- 
ity and reverence as the rest; and we may hope 
that the change, external as it no doubt must be at 
first, must by degrees work inwards, more or less. 


The chapel of the establishment—for it is rented 
by Mr. Wilson for the use of the workmen and 
boys of the factory—is situated in Kennington- 
lane. On Sundays it is very well attended, and 
the children take part in the service with admir- 
able effect. It contains a very powerful organ—a 

resent froma lady. The chaplain, a clergyman 

of the Church of En land, is, after Mr. Wilson, 
the moving spirit of the place; and his duties, if 
they were not performed with love, would be al- 
most onerous. For instance, in the lower school- 
room— 


He has a short service every morning, at a quarter 
to six, for the men, some of whom come just before 
beginning their day’s work, and are there joined by 
others who have just finished their night’s work. The 
time till six is taken up with singing a hymn with the 
organ, reading and explaining a few verses of the 
Bible, and short prayers. At five minutes past six, 
there is a similar service in the same room for such 
of the boys as can attend. After that, the chaplain 
works in the Night-Light School, which is held from six 
o’clock till breakfast time, four days a week ; or he 
is in the Candle Factory Morning School, which is 
held two days a week, for those who are at night- 
work ; or else he works with a class of the most for- 
ward of the boys, who act as teachers of the others 
in the evening school, and on this account are allowed 
to have one morning weekly from their work to k 

up their own instruction. In one or other of these 
things the chaplain is occupied each morning of the 
week till breakfast time. After breakfast, at half- 





by the out-of-door enjoyments he attracts to chapel. 





past eight, we who are of the counting-house, to- 
meet 


gether with the two foremen, 
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in the lower room for a short service, before the 
counting-house day begins. When we leave the room, 
at five minutes to nine, the day school-boys begin to 
come in, and the chaplain works with them. In the 
afternoon he has his sick-list and other visiting to 
attend to, and then in the evening four times a week 
he has our regular evening school, from half-past six 
to eight. His course of visiting includes the homes of 
the boys belonging to the evening and day schools ; 
such visiting of their homes being, I think, the most 
powerful of all means of getting influence over them ; 
fur when the head of the school has got to see and 
know a boy’s mother, and to consult with her about 
his welfare, he can quite read the effect of this in the 
boy’s changed expression of face next time he meets 
him in the school-room. 


The excursions in the country are another pow- 
erful means of gaining the love and affection of the 
children. ‘The first of these Mr. Wilson undertook 
with his little troop in June, 1850, when a hundred 
of them went by train to Guildford. A day of 
thorough enjoyment this appears to have been to all 

rties. Breakfast, dinner, and tea were provided 

or them on the ; and after a cricket match 
between the boys and the apprentices— 


The clergyman of the little church on the top of one 
of the hills, with a lovely view round it, who had 
been begged for the use of the church, kindly came 
and did his part of the service, the boys, their books 
having been brought with them, chanting their part 
as they do in their own chapel. 


Mr. Wilson adds, with a little touch of worldly 
tact which does as much credit to his judgment as 
his whole conduct does to his heart—‘** I had not 
felt at all sure how far this might chime in with 
the other proceedings of the day, but it did so 
most perfectly—partly, no doubt, through their 
having plenty of running about first.’’ The next 
year, 2:0 boys went with him to Herne Bay. 

‘hink of the sensation of watching two hundred 
and fifty boys, not twenty of whom had ever before 
seen the sea! This year the excursion is to be to 
Farnham Castle, the Bishop of Winchester having 
sent the whole school an invitation to visit his 
beautiful seat, and to partake of his hospitality ; 
so that they are indeed getting into high society. 

Tn addition to the day and evening oe in the 
Belmont Works, another has been established for 
the girls and boys employed in Child’s Night-light 
Factory. One of the railway arches immediately 
contiguous to it is fitted up for them, and a capital 
school-room it makes. The whole number of 
scholars at the date of the Report (March 9th, 
1852), from which we have quoted so largely, was 
as follows :— 


Belmont Evening School, 211 
Belmont DaySchool, . 103 
Night-Light Boys’ School, 97 
Night-Light Girls’ School, . 101 

512 


This number is, however, a fluctuating one; and 
Mr. Wilson calculates upon at least 800 scholars 
in the ensuing winter. 

The men of the factory, stimulated no doubt by 
the general example, have established a Mutual 
Improvement Society, the meetings of which are 
held in their ‘* Hall’ in the railway arch, Here 
lectures are delivered to them tuitously, of 
course, by clergymen of the neighborhood, and by 
some of the proprietors, who, feeling a deep inter- 
est in the movement, have determined to w in 








INNOCENCE. 
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their aid. A programme of these lectures was 
hanging up at the ** Hall’’ door, and I was curious 
enough to copy the titles of them. They were on 
—Astronomy ; Turkey and the Turks ; the Physi- 
cal Properties of the Atmosphere ; Personal Recol- 
lections of Jerusalem. ‘To these lectures each 
member is allowed to bring a female friend. This 
Improvement Society might be looked upon as the 
finishing school of the educational establishment. 
into which the young men who have reached 
eighteen years of age (the latest time at which 
they are received into the evening school) are ad- 
mitted, and introduced to scientific questions anda 
higher kind of knowledge than they could have ob- 
tained in the lower forms. 

It must be evident that the educational expenses 
of so large a number of children must have been 
heavy ; but the reader will scarcely be prepared 
fur the munificent outlay which the manager has 
made out of his own pocket—the entire charge 
being no less than 3289/. 

It is said that joint-stock companies have neither 
mercy, conscience, nor compassion; but to the 
honor of the Patent Candle Company be it said, 
that at a full meeting of the proprietors repayment 
of the sum incurred by Mr. Wilson was voted with 
but one dissentient voice ; and it was also agreed 
to vote an annual sum of 900/. for the purposes of 
education, and 3007. a year for religious instruc- 
tion. But Mr. Wilson is not to be outdone in 
generosity, and he has intimated his intention of 
dedicating the sum repaid to him to a fund towards 
building a beautiful chapel near the factory, with 
rooms for the workmen's Mutual Improvement 
Soviety on one side, and the schools on the other. 
Henceforth the course of this singular educational 
movement will be smooth enough, and the writer of 
the Report only fears that now there might be some 
danger of its being spoilt by being hen ** a show 
place.’’ Mr. Wilson, in the course of his corre- 
spondence with the directors, confesses that in 
what he has done he has been influenced by the 
spirit of Dr. Arnold—an unqualified love for whose 
character has awakened in him “a longing to 
resemble him in single-minded earnestness of pur- 
pose, and a hope to do so in some faint degree.” 
This is only another instance of the extraordinary 
influence that great and good man exercises even 
in his grave. Were he now among us, he would 
have been the first to have hailed with delight the 
beginning of what, it is to be hoped, is a great 
movement in England towards reconciling what 
have hitherto been considered the conflicting in- 
terests of capital and labor, and of closing up, by 
the interchange of kindly offices, what was so 
much feared by thoughtful men to be the widenin 
breach between the employer and employed. God 
speed and prosper so good a work ! 


INNOCENCE. 


INNOCENCE, the sacred amulet 
*Gainst all the poisons of infirmity, 
Of all misfortune, injury and death ; 
That makes a man in tune still in himself, 
Free from the hell to be his own accuser ; 
Ever in quiet endless joy enjoying, 
No strife nor no sedition in his powers, 
No motion in his will against his reason, 
No thought ’gainst thought, nor (as ’t were in the 
confines 
Of wishing and repenting) doth possess 
Only a wayward and tumultuous peace. 
Chapman. 














THE CONDITION OF MEXICO. 


From the Times, 17th July. 
THE CONDITION OF MEXICO. 


Tue Mexican Republic appears at length to have 
reached the last stage of debility and embarrass- 
ment which is consistent with the existence of a 
state—if, indeed, a state can be said to exist at all 
without financial resources, without a legislature, 
without the power of protecting its frontiers or of 
governing its people. President Arista and his 
cabinet still continue, indeed, to carry on what is 
termed the executive government, and the fidelity 
they have hitherto shown to the constitution has 
contributed to bring the country to its present con- 
dition. In his last me to the legislative 
body, the president declared that nothing seemed 
to remain for them but “ to fulfil the last and 
saddest mission of man upon earth—the burial of 
their country.” Yet, in spite of this appeal, the 
Assembly refused the extraordinary powers which 
the urgent necessities of the state certainly entitled 
the government to ask for ; and after a session of 
four inunths, in which nothing had been done, the 
Legislature adjourned itself on the 2lst of May, 
sine die, without having voted the supplies, and 
without providing in any way for the conduct of 
public affairs. ‘The effect of such a state of anarchy 
1s of course disastrous, The government, deserted 
by the legislature, is already reduced to destitution, 
which must be followed by absolute bankruptcy, 
unless the resources of the country are once more 
managed by some responsible and competent 
suthority. For this purpose orders had been sent 
to the outports of Vera Cruz and Mazatlan, to hold 
in hand all the sums received for custom-house 
duties ; the compliance of these ports with orders 
_ the central government was, however, doubt- 
ul. 

At Vera Cruz flour had already been brought in 
at reduced duties, and at Tampico the tariff of the 
United States was likely to be established. On 
the northern frontier the Apaches and Camanches 
tribes of Indians scour the prairies, plundering and 
slaughtering the straggling settlers of Spanish or 
Anglo-American blood who have penetrated into 
the wilderness. In the province of Sonora a party 
of French adventurers are making head, having 
been driven out of the State of California. In 
Lower California an outbreak is said to have 
eccurred, instigated by some of the wilder spirits 
of San Francisco. In the southern provinces the 
name of Santa Anna is still popular, and it is not 
improbable that a revolution ora coup d'état for the 
proclamation of the dictatorship of Arista in the 
capital would he followed by a pronunciamento in 
favor of some other chief in other parts of the 
country. ‘The government of the United States is 

ressing for its right of way across the Isthmus of 
ehuantepec, although this concession conflicts 
with the Garay grant already made by the Mexican 
government. At Acapulco a quarrel has taken 
‘mmpe with the Consul of the United States, which 
as ended by the committal of that functionary to 
jail, *‘ in full uniform, with his flag in his hand.” 
the French minister is engaged in a diplomatic 
warfare with the government on account of some 
duties which he asserts have been unduly remitted 
to the British hond-holders. The army, has, of 
course, fallen into a state of confusion and dis- 
affection, which reduces it far below the condition 
in which it stood during the late war with the 
United States, and, indeed, renders it incapable of 
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defending the internal political authority of the 
government. 

The end of a system of republican institutions 
utterly unsuited to the character of the people has 
been a total cessation of the most whee and 
essential functions of government; and we are 
witnessing the unexampled spectacle of a people 
of seven or eight millions, inhabiting a magnificent 
territory, in full possession of political independ- 
ence, who once formed the finest part of the colo- 
nial empire of Spain, but who have now sunk to a 
depth of anarchy, at which their existence as a 
nation and even their ties of society are almost 
abolished and dissolved. We can recall no case of 
so rapid and total a political ruin. Hardly a 
quarter of a century has elapsed since these 
provinces threw off their allegiance to Spain ; and, 
however corrupt the Spanish administration in her 
colonies may have become, it is scarcely possible 
to doubt, that the emancipation of these posses- 
sions has proved a far greater calamity to them- 
selves than to the mother country. There is at 
this time as much difference between Cuba and 
Mexico as there is between Cuba and Hayti ; and 
the loss of legal authority is driving both these 
countries into a state of barbarism, in which the 
abuse of liberty is only followed by the usurpation 
of military adventurers or contemptible tyrants, 

In the present emergency the only chance of 
averting the greatest calamities seems to be the 
scheme ascribed to President Arista for assuming 
dictatorial powers ; and it is supposed that he has 
already taken the precaution of securing the good 
will of the government of the United States with 
a view to such a revolution. The cabinet of 
Washington naturally watches the progressive dis- 
solution of its nearest neighbor with solicitude, 
and the —_— party in the United States are 
gratified and excited by the symptoms of further 
changes which foretell the gradual advance of the 
Anglo-American Confederation towards the isthmus 
of Darien. But, in truth, this tendency to whole- 
sale annexation, since the territory of Mexico 
seems to fall from sheer incapacity of sel!-govern- 
ment into the arms of a stronger race, is one of 
the chief dangers and emburrassments of the 
Union. The theory of the American constitution 
supposes that every part of its vast territory is in- 
habited by men equally qualified to be the citizens 
of free and sovereign states, while they concur in 
the same general principles for the collective gov- 
ernment of the federal commonwealth. The ex- 
tension of equal privileges to many millions of 
citizens of a different and inferior race would be an 
event pregnant with unforeseen consequences to the 
whole structure of the Union, and there is no peril 
more to be apprehended by American statesmen 
jealous of the best interest of their country. 

Although we trust it is needless to repeat that 
nothing is more remote from the policy of Great 
Britain than the acquisition of territory on the 
southern part of the North American continent, 
which was made one of the absurd pretexts for the 
annexation of Texas by the United States, yet we 
cannot forget that the British community have 
very extensive pecuniary interests in Mexico, Our 
countrymen are, unhappily, the largest creditors 
of this deplorable government, and English capital 
has been invested in that country to an amount 
which miglft have largely developed its resources 
under the protection of a vigorous and enlightened 
administration. Without attempting, therefore, 
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to indicate the course which would be pursued 
with advantage to the British government in the 
internal affairs of Mexico, it certainly does become 
a matter of grave consideration whether an 

measures can be taken, in the scramble which is 
about to ensue, for the protection of British inter- 
ests, and for securing the recognition of the public 
debt by whatever government may be called into 
existence. The legislative body has dispersed, as 
we have seen, without taking any measures at all 
to enable the government to meet its engagements 
and carry on the public service. Foreign nations 
must look, therefore, to the executive power ; and 
it is equally the interests of the United States and 
of England, with a view to the maintenance of 
peace and of the existing state of things, that this 
executive power, in whatever hands it may be 
placed, should be strong and effective. We are 
not inclined to believe the report that Arista has 
already made overtures to the cabinet of Washing- 
ton to place himself in their hands in consideration 
of a large sum of money, or that the Senate of the 
United States would sanction the appropriation of 
$6,000,000 to a policy which would commit the 
Union to a system of continual interference in 
Mexican affairs. ‘The duty and the interest of the 
United States, as well as with Great Britain, is to 
stand as much as possible aloof from this collapse 
of a nation, but, at the same time, to take care 
that the rights of foreigners in Mexico receive 
more protection than the expiring authority of the 
government can now afford them. 


From the Times, 19th July. 
LORD PALMERSTON LYING FALLOW. 


Great statesmen should every now and then be 
induced or compelled to retire for a while from the 
ublie service. ‘The busy intellect cannot subside 
into slothfulness and inactivity. It must occupy 
itself about something, and that something is gen- 
erally of a useful nature. There was poor Sir 
Robert Peel, for example ; when the doors of the 
treasury were shut in his face, we do not find him 
taking to French novels and cheroots, but to the 
mam of agriculture. Subsoil ploughing 
and drainage became the serious occupations of his 
life. When aman of such a stamp throws himself 
with all the energy of his character into farming, 
it is certain that his example and his advice must 
be of great advantage to the community. We may 
now quote Lord Palmerston as another illustration 
of the same principle—and by a strange coinci- 
dence the late secretary for foreign affairs is fol- 
lowing close in the wake of the late premier, Sir 
Robert was all for drainage, Lord Palmerston is 
equally devoted to manures. The same activity 
of mind which could extort golden compensation 
for Don Pacifico from the ruins of the Parthenon— 
or turn Europe topsy-turvy in the pursuit of ideal 
kingdoms in Northern +t heat rivet the suffering 


Roweliffe to the rock amidst the jeers of the Tiver- 
ton electors, has now taken a more practical turn. 
The noble viscount is determined to relieve our 

at towns from their dirt, and our small farmers 
from their difticulties, by one and the same opera- 


tion. Well done, Lord Palmerston! Younger 
men might take a leaf out of your book, with 
credit to themselves and advantage to the public. 
We have frequently had oceasion to @ake the ex- 
secretary to task fur his perilous pastimes with the 
map of Europe; but his restless activity has at 
length chosen a field of exertion in which it can be 
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roductive of nothing but good. Lethim go on as 

e has begun, and we promise him our warmest 
and steadiest support—at least in his movement 
for manure. 

It was at a public dinner given on Thursday 
last at Lewes—in the very heart of the protection- 
ists—that the cheerful viscount burst upon the 
world in his new character. Lord Ducie had men- 
tioned, in the course of a speech which he addressed 
to the assembled agriculturists, that the want of 
manure was felt so greatly by the farming com- 
munity, and the te of guano was so heavy, that 
the Royal Agricultural Society of Sussex had pro- 
posed a premium of 1,000/., and offered a gold 
medal, for the discovery of a manure equal to 
guano, and capable of being sold at a moderate 
price. Little did he calculate upon the prompti- 
tude in conception and action of one of his audience. 
Fresh from his triumphs on the banks of the Exe, 
and without any prospect of foreign excitement 
until Parliament shall have assembled, the ex- 
foreign secre was there ready for medals, 
1,000/. notes, agricultural plaudits, or anythi 
that might promise sufficient excitement. Lord 
Ducie brought his observations to a conclusion, 
and in half-a-dozen words Lord Walsingham pro- 
posed prosperity to ‘‘ agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce.” ‘* That ’s just what I represent,” 
thought Lord Palmerston, ‘‘ so ’tis my turn now.” 
Accordingly, we find it recorded that Lord Palmer 
ston ** rose’’ and delivered one of those after-din- 
ner speeches which nobody but himsclf—out of a 
novel—would have had the face to address or the 
tact to make palatable to such an audience. He 
told them a good deal about the magistrates of the 
borough of Lewes and the Romans, and how that 
ancient township was closely connected with the 
conquerors of the world at the time of their tri- 
umphs and their splendor. It is, perhaps, astonish- 
ing that our lively friend did not attribute the 
whole of Rome’s preponderance among the nations 
to its connection with the ancient town of Lewes, 
At any rate the mention of the Romans brought 
him to the public works executed by that great 
people— 

Imperial wonders wrought by nations spoiled. 


The quotation was, of course, suggestive of our 
own railroads and the shareholders in such under- 
takings, who, as Lord Palmerston hopes, are not 
** spoiled,’ but largely benefited in a pecuniary 
sense by the assistance they have afforded to these 
enterprises. ‘‘ ‘The Romans had no railroads ; nor, 
now I think of it, did they know much about 
chemistry ; which, by the bye, brings me to the 
subject of guano.”’ Sach is the substance of the 
train of thought by which Lord Palmerston ar- 
rived at the following view of our own case, which 
appears to us, however humorously it may have 
been delivered, to be more worthy of our farmers’ 
meditations than all the Protection balsam which 
has been poured into their wounds from 1846 
downwards, to the present time. 


Instead of sending to the other end of the world for 
manure for our fields, we shall find something, if not 
= as good, within a few hundred yards of our 

wellings. Now, gentlemen, I have heard a defini- 
tion ofdirt. I have heard it said that dirt is nothing 
but a thing in a wrong place. Now the dirt of our 
towns precisely corresponds with that definiticn. 
The dirt of our towns ought te be upon our fields, and 
if there could be such a reciprocal community cf 
interest between the country and the townus—that the 
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country should purify the towns, and the towns 
fertilize the country—I am much dis to think the 
British farmer would care less than he does, though 
he might still care something, about Peruvian guano. 


The subject has generally been avoided because 


it is supposed to be of a somewhat unsavory 4 


nature. ‘This all comes of taking things by the 
wrong end. The most delicate lady in the land 
will trip daintily amidst the fruit and flower stalls 
of Covent-garden, inhale lovingly the fragrance of 
the huge strawberries, or haste the portentous 
stalks of asparagus. ‘‘ Shall we tell you, lady, 
what it is you hold in your hand? We have not 
the face to speak it out ; but goto Carlton-gardens. 
Call upon Lord Palmerston, and he will tell you 
all about it, and you will leave him not disgusted, 
but amused.’’ Well, well, results and not pro- 
cesses are for susceptible minds ; but processes we 
must have in some shape or another, or we are 
likely to have but a beggarly show of results. 
Peruvian guano, it would seem, is out of the ques- 
tion at its present exorbitant rate. Even Lord 
Palmerston has been unable to find a flaw in the title 
of the Peruvians to those interesting rocks which 
have served the birds of the Pacific as ‘cloak 
rooms’’ for centuries past. They have aright to the 
fragrant commodity ; and, speaking as men of the 
world, we cannot blame them for screwing out the 
best possible price for the merchandise. There is 
but one way of obtaining it at a cheaper rate, 
which would be by entering into competition with 
the sharp-witted citizens of this South American 
community, and proving to them that, unless they 
choose to dispose of their guano at a reasonable 
rate, they may keep it to themselves. Now, we 
have it in our power toenter into such competition 
with the slightest possible delay. We call the at- 
tention of the British farmer to the fact that if the 
scheme answers—and the experiment has alwa 
succeeded whenever it has been tried—not on 
will he obtain a cheap manure at home, but he will 
have guano at much the same rate. ‘‘ For an ex- 
penditure per acre,’’ said Lord Palmerston the 
other day, ‘‘ far less than that which produces one 
manuring of Peruvian guano, you may establish 
pes arrangements, by which, bringing 
rom the towns fertilizing liquids, you would im- 
prove your property. and a permanent improvement 
would be made in the land at a far less expense 
than is now required to produce a single crop.’’ 
Such is the plain and unexaggerated truth, and the 
farmers of England, as we before said, would do 
well to abandon all thoughts of Protection, 
** shifting of burdens,” or ‘‘ revision of our entire 
fiscal system,”’ as the new catchpenny cry is called, 
and endeavor, with all the energy of men who see 
their interest very clearly indicated, to obtain 
manure for the land at a reasonable rate. Even 
the chancellor of the exchequer tells them there 
is nothing under heaven for it but to lower the 
cost of production. We tell the English farmers, 
too, what we have told them for the last seven 
years, that they are the mere dupes and victims 
of these talking gentry who go about from hist- 
ings to hustings, and fom farmers’ club to farmers’ 
club, promising them assistance by a legislative 
thunderclap. The thing is one entire system of hum- 
bug—we want plain words—from begining to end. 
ere is not one farmer in the empire who will 
ever be a penny the richer for all the columns of 
talk which Lord Derby and his chancellor of the 
exchequer pour forth with such exceeding volu- 
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bility. A pound of guano, a bottle of liquid 
manure, would be more to the purpose than it all 
put together. 


AT STRASBURG. 





From the Times, 20th July. 
LOUIS NAPOLEON AT STRASBURG. 


NeaRLy sixteen years have passed away since 
Louis Napoleon beheld, under very different cir- 
cumstances, the walls of Strashurg, and the lan- 
tern spire of that minster which has marked for 
nearly two centuries the advanced post of France 
on what was once German soil. He left that city 
a detected conspirator and a defeated rebel— 
thrown for his very life upon the clemency of the 
sovereign and the nation he had wantonly attacked 
—baffled in his attempts to shake the fidelity of 
the army—and loaded with an excess of ridicule 
which pleaded more loudly than any other consid- 
eration in his favor. It was on a chilly morning 
in October, 1836, that Louis Napoleon, attended by 
Colonel Vaudrey, and a few of the officers he had 
tampered with and suborned, suddenly presented 
himself before the barracks of the 4th regiment of 
Artillery in Strasburg, dressed in a mock uniform 
of the Emperor Raptiodn, bearing, as he said, the 
will of the emperor in one hand and the sword of 
Austerlitz in the other, and eager, as he termed it 
in schoolboy language, ‘‘ to drive the barbarians 
from the capitol.”” The scene was ill played, 
and it lasted no longer than the incident in a pan- 
tomime ; for before many hours had elapsed the 
hero of the piece was on his way to Paris in close 
custody, not to meet the fate of the Duc d’Enghien, 
which he had legally incurred, but to be sent out 
of the country as a disturber of the public ae) 
and an enemy of the constitutional monarchy of 
France. 

To do the head of the French government 
justice, this enterprise must now be considered 
less senseless and extravagant than it = 
to be at that time to the leading men in nee 
and to public opinion throughout Europe. In 
forming the. lowest possible estimate of the fidelity 
of the troops and of the people to the institutions 
under which they were then living, he had not 
entirel aicahedtnd the disposition of the race 
over which he aspired torule. It is probable that, 
in returning to Strasburg with all the parade of a 
splendid court and the authority of an absolute 
master, he derives more satisfaction from the ulti- 
mate realization of his designs than he can feel hu- 
miliation and remorse at his premature and absurd 
attempts to overthrow the late government. + Never 
since Louis XIV. first repaired to Strasburg to 
receive the keys of the conquered imperial city has 
a royal or imperial p ss been conducted with 
greater magnificence. It is no longer with the 
slow and statel deur of a royal coach, drawn 
by eight Flemish mares, that the procession ad- 
vances. Modern science has given wings to power. 
Half a dozen cities and departments are crossed in 
asmany hours. Champagne, Lorraine, the Vosges, 
and Alsatia are strung on one connecting rod ; and 
every quarter of an hour the officious wires of the 
telegraph are made to pulsate with the enthusiasm 
of the rovinces as the train which bears the 
ruler of France rattles past the stations. With 
every allowance for the prearranged excitement 
and the official exaggeration of these reports, we 
have no doubt that the reception of Louis Napo- 
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France has been extremely cordial. It is curious, 
but it is true, that the very latest acquisitions of 
the French monarchy, Lorraine and Alsatia, are 
foremost in military and national enthusiasm, and 
that the name of the Emperor Napoleon is nowhere 
more worshipped than in the provinces upon which 
he drew down all the horrors of invasion. In 
Strasburg, indeed, the old republican leaven has 
never ceased to ferment, and if we remember 
rightly, the prince had some indications of it upon 
his return from Lyons and Besangon in 1850; but 
even there fireworks and novelty, the railroad and 
the illuminated minster will do their work, and 
the people are still too well amused with the pleas- 
ures of despotic government to conspire against it, 
or to feel that indignant throb which awakens a 
nation from the frivolous and degrading dominion 
of such a power. Perhaps, for the peace of the 
world, and for the relative progress of other na- 
tions, as compared with France, it is not undesira- 
ble that this state should be prolonged, and if we 
eould forget what that nation has done in better 
times for the culture and the freedom of Europe, 
we should leave her to the repose she has courted 
and obtained. At present these diversions suffice 
for her wants. Louis Napoleon is more a man of 
pleasure and of self-indulgence than of ardent ambi- 
tion and of insatiable toil. His life has been one of 
vicissitudes and hardships ; and in his present atti- 
tude there is more of the voluptuary than of the 
hero. The softer and the sterner qualities of arbi- 
trary governments may be equally fatal to public 
liberty ; but his policy tends rather, if we are not 
mistaken, to relax the spirit of independence and 
the manlier virtues, by increasing the arts of luxury 
and the prodigalities of the state. Such a govern- 
ment may inflict less direct suffering and evil on 
the present generation than a power addicted to 
more rude and violent enterprises ; but it wins 
from the drowsy nation rights which its forefathers 
would have died to defend, and it leaves a posterity 
too emasculate to regain what its predecessors had 
forsaken. But as if to remind us that even these 
habits and gratifications may be the cloak of other 
projects, we learn, with the astonishing rapidity of 
our present communications, that at twelve o’clock 
yesterday morning the prince president crossed 
the Rhine on a bridge thrown over it by his engi- 
neers, entered Kehl, and reviewed the troops of 
Baden on the soil of the Germanic Confederation 
amid the acclamations of the multitude. It would 
be unwise to attach too much importance to such 
an incident on a day of festivity ; but a passage to 
the Rhine by a French ruler, even in sport, is not 
without significance. 

The event which this journey of Louis Napoleon 
is more particularly intended to celebrate deserves, 
however, other notice than that which his presence 
in the walls of Strasburg and the political condi- 
tion of France are calculated to excite. The ter- 
mination of the great line of railway between Paris 
and the extreme point of the eastern frontier of 
France, communicating with the Rhine and with 
the Swiss frontier at Basle, is an event of more 
than mere national importance. In a strategical 
point of view it pts the French government 
to throw an army with great rapidity on the con- 
fines of the Black Forest, or the important positions 
between the Rhine and the Upper Danube. The 
two great lines of railway connecting the heart of 
France with the Belgian frontier in the north, and 
the frontier of Baden in the east, have much in- 
oreased both the offensive and defensive strength 
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of the country, for they are the advanced posts 
towards the other continental states of a system 
of railways which will ere long unite the Atlantic 
and the Mediterranean coasts with the Rhine. If 
the commercial policy of France were conducted 
on more enlarged principles, instead of being 
closed by prejudices and restrictions against foreign 
trade, we should anticipate consequences of equal 
importance and greater benefit from this railroad 
to the general mercantile interests of Europe, for 
it opens another and a more direct line of commu- 
nication from Switzerland and Southern Germany 
to the outports of France and to the whole western 
world. But at present the Rhenish and Belgian 
railways, assisted by the navigation of the Rhine, 
have little to fear from this competition. The 
Paris and Strasburg Railway is, however, a great 
national work—the most extensive line which has 
yet been completed in France, we believe, chiefly, 
if not entirely, by the resources of the country ; 
and the inauguration of this undertaking may de- 
servedly be regarded as one of the most auspicious 
days on which the present French government has 
reaped the harvest sown by other hands. 
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Tue Rey. Dr. Pusey would be obliged to the 
editor of the Times to insert the accompanying 
letter, which relates to a statement publicly cir 
culated in all papers. 

Christ Church, July 21. 


TO THE RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN ROMILLY, MASTER OF THE 
ROLLS. 


Sir,—I see ascribed to you the following words : 
—‘‘T am strongly opposed to the Roman Catholie 
religion, and as strongly to the doctrines of that 
peculiar set of persons commonly called Puseyites, 
whom I consider more dangerous than open and 
avowed Roman Catholics.” I cannot but hope 
that there may be some error in the report of your 
words, and that you did not really say this. 

If you did say it, permit me with all respect to 
inquire whether, on reflection, it seems to you just 
and equitable that one holding your office should 
have spoken such words publicly? If I mistake 
not, - are yourself a judge in the very court 
which, if these doctrines were legally called in 
question, and there were any appeal from the lower 
court, would have to try them in the last resort. 

Bearing the sacred office of a judge, you would 
in your own court have thought it a bounden duty, 
hefore God and man, not to prejudge a cause. 

**Doth our law judge any man before it hear 
him, and know what he doeth?”’ 

In this instance you have descended from the 
office of a judge to that of a public accuser. You 
have implied that certain persons, more or fewer, 
contemptuously called by my name, firstly teach 
doctrines which they do not openly avow; and, 
secondly, that such doctrines are at variance with 
those of the Church of England. 

I will not believe, unless I am obliged, that you 
did this for any political object. I will believe 
that it is your sincere, although unfounded con- 
viction. But then you must desire, equally with 
myself, that this state of things should not last. 
You must be as anxious that the evils which you 
deprecate should be removed as I am that the 
truth should not be evil spoken of. I have taught 
nothing in private which [ have not taught openly. 
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1 am ready to give public account not only of what | 
I have taught, but of every point of my belief and 
practice. i should be glad to do this, in order 
that it might, if any thought good, be made the 
subject of a prosecution in an ecclesiastical court. 
I pledge myself to do this—publicly, fully, dis- 
tinctly, without reserve—that if you think my 
teaching on any point not implicit enough for the 
law to take cognizance of it, it may be the more 
easily tested, whether it is or is not, in accordance 
with the doctrine of the Church of England. I do 
so because I believe that it would be a relief to many 
minds to have this question formally settled. 

And now, I solemnly call upon you to take one 
of these three courses :— 

1. To disavow or withdraw the words ascribed 
to you. 2. To sue me in an ecclesiastical court. 
In this case I will defend myself (without any re- 
sort to any legal or technical grounds) simply upon 
the merits of the case itself. I will interpose no 

ea which the state of the law might allow me, 

ut simply maintain what I have taught to be in 
conformity with the doctrine of the Church of ing 
land, or agreeably thereto. If you do not, I call 
upon you and your friends, at least, thirdly, as you 
respect the principles of justice and honesty, and, 
much more, as you stand in awe of the Judgment- 
seat of Christ, in which account is to be given of 
every idle word, not again to impute to me or to 
my hionde, that our doctrines are not ‘‘ open or 
avowed,”’ nor to inflame the people against their 
pastors by insinuations, which you cannot substan- 
tiate. 

Your humble servant, 


Christ Church, July 21. E. B_ Pusgy. 





From the Spectator. 
ARCHDEACON HARE’S CONTEST WITH ROME.* 


Ir has been Archdeacon Hare’s praiseworthy 
practice for some years past to avail himself of his 
ecclesiastical office in order to communicate to his 
clergy, for their instruction and guidance, the re- 
sults of his reflection and reading so far as the 


bear upon the religious controversies and pe 
politics of the day. He not only pronounces dicta 
er cathedré, but furnishes his less learned brethren 
with the evidence and reasoning in detail upon 
which those dicta are based, in the shape in which 
~~ are perhaps most available for immediate use 
—that of notes, often swelling into elaborate es- 
gays, and copiously strewed with quotations from 
the writers whose authority he has to adduce or 
whose opinions to confute. In the case of a writer 
whose learning was less genuine and extensive 
than Mr. Hare's is well known to be, such a prac- 
tice would be superfluous or‘tedious ; but he draws 
from original sources, and traverses such a wide 
and curious field, that to skim the notes to his 
charges is as pleasant as to dip into Butler, South- 
ey, Ronis Digby, or Disraeli the Unofficial ; and 
to master them would be a way towards 
becoming at once a well-informed theologian and 
an adept in the religious and ecclesiastica ge 
of the last dozen years. In his Charge of 1851, he 
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published, selecting Dr. Newman as the champion 
of the papal party, he goes at great length into the 
points dwelt on in that father’s famous Lectures on 
the Difficulties of the Anglicans, and on the present 
position of Catholics in England—two works which 
will ever be memorable as exemplifications at once 
of the nature of Ultra-Catholicism in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, and of the character 
of intellect for which it possesses irresistible attrac- 
tions. For if the fullest and purest development 
of so-called Catholic principles be sought, it is 
scarcely in Italy or in Spain that one would look for 
it, but among the new converts, whose zeal and 
faith and hope and love are all warm and fresh 
from the first embraces of their ideal mother, ere 
yet the actual has had time to mar and to intrude 
upon the charms enhanced by the longing ofan ab- 
sent love, and in this country, where the presence 
of a rival and dominant church operates to suppress 
or modify whatever is offensive to the taste, the in- 
tellect, or the morals ofa cultivated European com- 
munity. And Catholics themselves would scarce- 
ly select a more favorable type, take him altogether, 
den John Henry Newman, of the highest class of 
men who find the doctrines. discipline, and prac- 
tices of the Papal Church concordant with their 
reason and conscience, and promotive of their hap- 
piness, peace of mind, and general well-being. 
Archdeacon Hare is no vulgar controversialist. 
A man whose intellect is raised higher above the 
narrowness, or whose heart is more free from the 
rancor of Exeter Hall, it would not be easy to find. 
A gentleman, a philosopher, a scholar, he enters 
the arena of religious polemics to vindicate truth, 
honesty, and sound reason, and to protest against 
such violations of them all as go far to turn intel- 
lectual error into crime and mistakes of judgment 
into wilful and therefore moral perversion. Vehe- 
ment the Archdeacon undoubtedly is ; not shrink- 
ing from hitting a hard blow where his object re- 
quires the prustration of his adversary,.and not 
perhaps altogether without the natural relish of the 
secular Englishman for a stand-up fight without 
the gloves ; but no malice is apparent in his com- 
bativeness, and a generous temper is continually 
breaking forth in his fiercest onslaughts. How 
little he is to be confounded with ordinary Protest- 
ant champions of the platform and the pulpit, may 
be seen from a touching pa in allusion to the 
recent defection of his friend Archdeacon Manning. 
Few of us would retain so vividly, or at least ex- 
press so warmly, our sense of the excellences of 
one who had left us and gone over to our adversa- 
ries, whether the desertion were on a question con- 
cerning the dispute of this world or of the unseen. 


We in this diocese, when we are speaking this year 
of those who have abandoned their spiritual mother 
to give themselves up to the Romish schism, are not 
speaking of strangers, are not speaking of those who 
are personally indifferent to us. Alas! by a myste- 
rious dispensation, through the dark gloom of which 
my eyes have vainly striven to pierce, we have to 
mourn over the loss, we have to mourn over the defeo- 
tion and desertion, of one whom we have long been 
accustomed to honor, to reverence, to love—of one 





dealt chiefly with the war waging between the 
Church of England and the Romish communion in 
England ; onl 
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who for the last ten years has taken a leading part in 
every measure adopted for the good of the diocese— 
of one to whose eloquence we have so often listened 
with delight, sanctified by the holy purposes that elo- 
quence was ever used to promote—of one the clearness 
of whose spiritual vision it seemed like presumption 
to distrust, and the purity of whose heart, the sancti- 
ty of whose motives, no one knowing him can question. 
For myself, as as I have been with him 
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ly, and having found one of the chief blessings of my 
office in that association—accustomed to work along 
with him in so many undertakings, to receive encour- 
agement and help from his godly wisdom, and, not- 
withstanding many strong differences and almost 
oppositions of opinion, to take sweet counsel together, 
and walk in the house of God as brothers—I can only 
wonder at the inscrutable dispensation by which such 
a man has been allowed to fall under so withering, 
soul-deadening a spell, and repeat with awe, to my- 
self and to my friends, ‘‘ Let him who thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall.’’ o 

Our whole Church cannot but mourn over the loss 
of one of the holiest of her sons, over one who seemed 
to have a special gift for winning hearts to God. The 
thought that such a man—of whom it might have 
been expected that he would be specially secured by 
the gifts both of nature and of grace from the blind- 
ness which surrenders the reason and conscience to the 
corruptions and tyranny of Rome—has yet become a 
victim to the pestilence which has been stalking 
through our Church—while it convinces us how ter- 
rible the power of that pestilence must needs be, 
should at the same time withhold us from judging too 
severely of those who have deserted us along with 
him. It may.increase our horror of the pestilence 
itself ; it may strengthen our conviction of the neces- 
sity of guarding against its deadly fury ; but it should 
atall events teach us that we ought not to impute 
evil motives or absolute silliness to those who have 
fallen into the self-same error with Henry Manning. 
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Into the multifarious topics of the present Charge, 
resting on a substratum of notes of several times 
its own breadth, it is not within our limits to 
follow. Sufficient indication of the matter to be 
found there will be given by stating, that Dr. 
Newman’s errors are shown to spring mainly from 


two sources—an incapacity or extreme carelessness 
in the investigation of the historical facts upon 
which his conclusions are based, and a relentless 
pushing of merely logical or syllogistic inferences, 
when either the premises have been hastily adopted, 
or the heart oa the practical reason should come 
in to check or modify the conclusions before they 
can be applied to men and human life. The gen- 
eral mode in vogue with the Tractarian _ of 
using and citing evidence, is admirably described 
in a note on Dr. Newman’s manner of dealing with 
history. 


The whole practice of the Catene Patrum, by 
which the Tractarians from the first tried to establish 
their propositions, arose from the same intellectual 
want. When ideas are merely the results of compari- 
son and abstraction and generalization and classifica- 
tion, we need a multitude of witnesses to help us in 
constructing them. But what would the Duke of 
Wellington have said to a man who brought him a 
catena of generals to tell him what he was to do? or 
what would Shakspeare have made out of a catena of 
poets and critics? The intuitive mind proceeds at 
once to the truth, and bursts the catenzw by which 
authority would bind it. Nay, Dr. Newman himself 
had too much life in him to submit permanently to 
this bondage. In his Essay on Development he has 
burst all his old catene asunder ; though, from not 
knowing what better to substitute for them—not 
knowing that the truth makes free, and that this 
freedom is its own divine law—he has taken shelter 
from the waywardness and frowardness of his own 
understanding by girding himself with the chain of an 
absolute authority. Yet in this essay also the old 
tendency displays itself. In every part of it he tries 
to establish his propositions by scraping together every 
kind of authority with which his great reading will 
supply him ; and these are often constrained to bear 
witness to propositions they never dreamt of. For he 
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rejects all the processes of ordinary criticism. He 
seldom thinks of cross-examining his witnesses, of 
asking what they meant to say, what in their position, 
intellectual and moral, they could not but say ; 
though very often he puts his own meaning, not sel- 
dom a very incongruous one, into their words. In- 
deed, this mode of dealiug with history, and with the 
writers of former times, is that which is habitual 
among Romanists, as any one familiar with their 
writings must be aware. They rake up whatever 
they can find that appears to favor their purpose. 
Whether it be really favorable, they do not inquire. 
They repudiate criticism as uncatholic, as Protestant. 
Their canons are, that all opinions held by their 
Church must be true, and that everybody who ever 
spoke the truth must have said what their Church 
says. This is their mode of obtaining what they call 
a Catholic consensus. This process, in another re- 
gion of literature, is exemplified continually and often 
very beautifully, in The Broad Stone of Honor, and 
still more in the later writings of its author. . . 

That such a method, if method it can be called, is 
altogether lawless and chaotic—that it may be made 
to favor any arbitrary result—is plain. Take a sen- 
tence or two here and there from this father, and a 
couple of expressions from another ; add half a canon 
of this council, a couple of incidents out of some eccle- 
siastical historian, an anecdote from a chronicler, two 
conjectures of some critic, and half-a-dozen drachms 
of aschoolman ; mix them up in rhetoric quant. suff., 
and shake them well together—and thus we get at a 
theological development. But who except the pre- 
scriber can tell what the result will be? and may not 
he produce any result he chooses? Yet this is held 
out as the method by which we are to be preserved 
from drawing false inferences from the words of 
Scripture. 


This passage indicates the sort of knowledge 
which should be spread among our people to coun 
teract the insidious advances of superstition and 
soa | pretension. A propagandism which pro- 
ceeds by s perversions of history, and gross 
violation of historical methods, is surely best met 
by a general knowledge of history, and by inculca- 
tion of the true historical method. Dr. Newman 
may be presumed to know best the audience of 
‘** Anglicans” whom he in main part created, and 
whom he particularly addressed in his Lectures ; 
and it is evident that he reckons on such ignorance 
of history among them as will allow him to make 
statements which it is lamentable to suppose any 
body of educated Englishmen could listen to without 
shouts of ridicule and groans of indignation. Here 
again, by quite a new path, are we led to perceive 
that a reverence for facts is to be the characteristic 
of progress in our age ; as those who are most re- 
trogressive are forcing us, if we would counteract 
them, to search into the truth of facts, as the battle- 
ground on which, if atall, they are to be opposed 
and defeated. For those of our adult population 
who are brought into contact with proselytizing 
Romanists, or are interested in the questions be- 
tween the churches, the notes to this volume will 
be both useful and agreeable reading. Those es- 
pecially who may have been ganted by the auda- 
cious paradoxes and reckless cleverness of New- 
man’s Lectures, will here find audacious paradox 
everthrow by a learned and accurate statement of 
the truth, and reckless cleverness supplanted by 
sound sense and high feeling. The change from 
the Romish priest to the Protestant clergyman is 
like one from a brilliant argument in a sti- 
fling crowded Court of Chancery, to a walk by the 
sea-shore with one’s manly, well-informed friend, 
divested of wig and gown and all manner of sophis- 





tries and chicaneries. 





